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rT 12 Al AT y ‘ 
OLYBOURNE ENDOWED GRAM- 
MAK SCHOOL, Alton, Hants (two hours from London 
on South-Western Railway). 
Head Master—Rev. Georas Freperic Noap, D.C.L. 
Worcester College, Oxford. 
Boarders are received into the house of the Head Master, from 
whom Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
ONN - ON - THE - RHINE.—A German 
Gentleman, a married man, wishes to add to his limited 
| og eg of English Pupils. The highest references given, as 
he has been Tutor to the young Prince of Neuwied. 
Address HEerrn Brevstne, 100, Coblenzerstrasse, Bonn-on- 
the Rhine; or Rev. Epwarp THRING, Head Master, Upping- 
ham, Rutland. 


Lichfield Diocesan Training School. 
get are granted, reducing the 
books, & 











bee annual expenses to Pupils for board, washing, 
to 6 Other considerable advantages conferred. 
Apply liately to the Principal. ‘ 


ROOMSGROVE HOUSE, Croydon, 
Surrey.—COLLEGIATE and COMMERCIAL BO ARD- 
ING SCHOOL, for the Sons of Gentlemen. 

Principal, Mr. S. BRADLEY (many years Classical and Mathe- 
matical Teacher in the University of Oxford), assisted by 
qualified English and foreign resident Professors. 

The above Establishment, being expressly built for a School, 
is situated in one of the most healthy localities round London, 
and surrounded by several acres of pleasure-grounds, fields, 
and romantic walks. The schoolrooms, dining-rooms, and 
dormitories, are spacious, lofty, and well ventilated, with ex- 
tensive playground and gardens. 

Prospectuses of Terms (which are moderate and inclusive), 
references, and testimonials given on application. 

The ensuing Term commences March 26. 


Hereford Cathedral School. 


HEAD MASTER: 
Rev. *T. B. Power, M.A., Prebendary of Hereford and late 
Feliow and Assistant Tator of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
ASSISTANT MASTERS. 

Rev. John Woollam, M.A., St. John's College, Oxford, First 

cues i in Classica; Rev. "John Goss, M.A., St. Mary's Hall, 
xford. 

puis School presents to a great number ot 

Scholarships at both Universities, varying from 202. to 

%.ayear. Arrangements are also being made for offering 

an additional annual Exhibition of 40/. a year, tenable for | 

- Meche at the University, to competition amongst the boys 

© 8C. 


Full particulars may be ee on application to the Head 




















ELGRAVE HOUSE SEMINARY, 
Brill, Bucks.—This Establishment for YOUNG LADIES 
having been en a a few additional PUPILS can be 
received. Great es are offered to parents desiring 
a well- peg and use Education for their daughters, 
while at same the ornantental braneclies are not 


system pursued embraces the most approved methods 
@f instraction, and is calculated to prepare the Pupils, for an 
efficient discharge of the domestic and social duties likely to 
devolve upon them in after-life. The Young Ladies are treated 
with maternal kindness, and nothing is omitted that can con- 
tribute to their comfort and pro; 
Terms—Twenty Guineas per Annum, 
Including every expense, except Laundress and Books. 

Provisions unlimited, and of the best quality. 

French, Gerinan, Music, and Drawing (when required) taught 
by well-qualified masters. 

A Prospectus, with full particulars, will be forwarded on 
application to Mrs. CLARK, Belgrave House, Brill, Bucks. © 


College of St. Michal and All Angels, 
TENBURY, WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Warden: 

The Rev. Sir Frederick A. Gore Ouseley, Bart., M.A., 
Mus. Doc. Oxon, Incumbent of St. Michael's Church, 
bury, Prece ntor of Hereford Cathedral, and Professor 
Music in the University of Oxford. 

Head Master: 
The Rev. Richard Whitmore Norman, M.A., Exeter ¢ ‘ollege, 
Oxford, Fellow of St. Peter's College, Radley. 
Mathematical Tutor: 
T. L. Wheeler, Esq., B.A, Worcester College, Oxford. 
Assistant Classical Tutor : 
J. C. Hanbury, Esq., Exhibitioner of Wadham College, 
Oxford. 
This College, which has been founded for the purposes of 

Education, will open (D.V.) at Easter 1857. 

Terms, 1001. per annum, 
ap rompectaces, containing further particulars, may be had on 
plication to the Rey. Sir F. A. G. OvsELEy, Bart., St. 
Wehaet 8, Tenbury; or to the Rey. R. W. Normay, St. Pete r's 


College, near Abirigdon. we 
TUE KING’S SCHOOL 
sg Ingle, M.A., 0 


EL 

Classics and Mathematics—The Rev. 

Trinity College, Cambridge; the Rey. E. W. Lomax, M.A., 
late Senior Scholar of Christ Church € iy Cambridge; the 
oe ty B. Finlay, M.A., Prizeman of Worcester College, 
xfore 

Modern Languages—Rev, E. W. Lomax; and M. Perret, of 
the University of Paris. 

grewing and Writing—Mr. Petchell, late of H.M. Ordnance 

00) 

Chemistry and Science—Mr. Tweedy, of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. 

Vocal Music—Mr. Jackman, of the Cathedral Choir. 

Dancing—M. Venna. 

Drill_Sergeant How: 

The advantages of this School are, strict religious principle, 
4 the basis of everything; education varying according to 
each pupil's destination in life, whether the Universities, the 
Professions, commerce, or agric vulture ; no extras whatever, all 
charges (including books, modern language s, drawing, dancing, 
vocal music, drill, &c.) being covered by a fixed quarterly pay- 
ment; numerous Scholarships tenable at the School, and 
Exhibitions of 50/. to the Universities; monthly reports to 
parents; half-yearly examinations, conducted by members of 
the University appointed by the Dean and Chapter. 

School-house having been considerably enlarged and 
improved, the Head Master, the Rev. JoHN INGLE, M.A., can 
iow entertain further applications for Boarders. 

The Quarter commenced on the 6th April. 
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{;DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES, No. 

2, STANLEY-CRESCENT, NOTTING-HILL, London. Con- | 
ducted by Mrs. J. BAKEWELL. Professors for the accom- 
plishments are in regular atttendance. 
of pupils. Prospe ctuses of f te rms forwarded on application. 
FE Xuir IONS of FIFTY GUIN TEAS 

the YEAR for four * ars, to Oxford or Cambridge, from 
Lucton Grammar School; two miles from a railway -ste ation. 
Apply tothe HEAD Master, Lucton, Leominster. 





DU CA TION. er Married 
oe cupying a roomy house in a gente 
tion, takes BOARDERS. Half-yearly 
or for two brothers, 35/. 
Address “Rev. Detra, A.M.,"" Messrs. W. 
Stationers, Lincoln. 


YREPARATION NIVERSITIES, 


Clergyman, 
‘1 and he 
inclusive terms, 20/. ; 


and B. Brooke, 


for the U2 

upon terms of mutual accommodation, by a Clergyman 
of high University standing and long experience in 
The Son of a Clergyman who can assist in the teaching and 
charge of some little boys for about two years will be an 
eligible Candidate. 

Apply “A. B.,"" Post-office, York. 

TIXHE Incumbent of a C ountry Parish in 

Somersetshire, of no extreme views, has a VACANCY 
for ONE or TWO GENTLEMEN who desire to READ for 
quainted with paroc hial work. The advertiser has success- 
fully prepared Candidates for the Cambridge Voluntary, and 
for Bishops’ Examinations. Terms, 15/. per month. The 
highest references given, and satistac &. ones required. 

Address “ Pastor," care of Mr. W mae, Library, 

ma... eston-super r-Mi ar’ 


QCOTTISH EPISCOP: AL ~ TR: AINING 
u INSTITUTION FOR SCHOOLMASTERS, Minto 
House, Edinburgh, under Government Inspection. 
Principal—Rev. Joun Hvcnter, M.A., formerly Vice-Principal 

of the National Society's Training College, Battersea. 

Queen's Scholars and other pupil-teachers who have com- 

pleted their apprenticeship in England are now received into 
the school, at 157, per annum. 











References to parents | 


althy situa- | 


Tuition. | 


~ | Evening in Nature's Study,” 


| of Human Life,""— 


Intending applicants for adthission will obtain all requisite | 


information by communicating with Davip Home, 
St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
_Jan. 80, 1857, 


NHE ~ UNITED (UTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 54, Charing-cross, London. 
Every description of Life Assurance feflected on equitable 
terms. 
Whole profits divided. 
_No charge for policy stamps. 


BANE of DEPOSIT, 

EAST, LONDON. Estab lished 
500,0007, 

PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested 
to examine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate 
of interest may be obtained with perfect security. 

The Interest is payable in January and July, either at the 
Head Office in London, or at the various Branches throughout 
the Country. PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

Prospectuses and Forms for opening Accounts sent free 

on applic: ation. 


Wood Engraving. 


Esq., 20, 





= 





No. 3, PALL-MALL 


A.D. 1844. — Capital 

















recent dis- 


VORY MINIATU RES.—By a 


covery, and by a process , ily to th 
are enabled to execute thei 





Messrs. DICKINSON Mini 
on African Ivory, and are thus enabled to obtain a 
parency and colour and a durability whic! v guar: 
beyond any other process of painting 1 se 





‘New B str 


14, 


may be inspected at the Exhibition 









GU PERB FLOWER SEE DS for “EARL 
kh SOWING, selected with care fro best Vv wrieti 3, sent 
post free at the annexed pri : 100 Ti ne He ir 3, 
50 ditto, 38.; 36 ; 12 ditto, 1s. 2 i 3 
with sample packet, for 2 
67, High-street, Battle, 


From WILLIAM KyiGurt, F! 
s 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE WITH THE 
BEST ARTICLES—THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST IN 
THE END.—DEANE, DRAY, and CO.’S Priced Furnishing 
List may be had gratuitously on applic “l by 
post, free. This list embraces the lead ll ti 
various departments of their estal 1 
to facilitate purchasers in the 











n, or forward 









comprises Table Cutlery —El u Lamps Baths 
Fenders and Fire-irons—Iro ind Bedding—Britar 
nia Metal, Copper, Tin, and Brass Goods—Culinary Utensils 
Turnery—Brushes—Mats, &c.—DEANE, Dray and Co. (open- 


ing to the Monument), London-bridge Established a. p. 


1709 






| had of Barker, 


| The Copyrights of the Morning Herald, Standard, and St. 


mes's Chronicle Newspapers. 
a CHRISTIE and MANSON 
a have in- 


give notice that they 


ESSRS. 


respectfully received 






| structions from the assignees of Mr. Edward Baldwin, a 
Bankrupt, and with the consent of the Mortgagees, to SELL 
by TION at the Auction Mart, on TUESDAY, 


APRIL at TWELVE for ONE precisely, the valuable 
COPYRIGHTS of the well-known and long-established 
LONDON JOURNALS, called the Morning Herald, the 
Standard, and the St. James's Chronicle; together with the 
valuable Plant, Type, and Machinery; as also the Leases ot 
the Premises in Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, and in Catherine- 
street, Strand, where the business is carried on. Faull parti- 
culars, with conditions of sale, will shortly be published. Due 
notice will be given when they are ready, and they may be 
3owker, and Peake, 1, Gray’s-inn-square ; 


Messrs. Desborough, Young, and Desborough, Sise-lane, 
3ucklesbury; and of Messrs. Bailey, Shaw, Smith, and 
Bailey, Berners-street, Oxford-street ; and of Messrs. Christie 


and } Manson. 


ME. -KIDD’S POPULAR LECTU RES.— 

Notice to Institutions, &.—Mr. WILLIAM KIDD (of 
Kidd's Journal) is now prepared to deliver, in Town or Coun- 
try, his new and favourite ENTERTAINMENT, entitled “ An 
illustrated by numerous Original 
The Four Seasons 
“ Old Heads 





Anecdotes. Also, his Popular Lectures on “ 
“The P erils of Authorship,’ 
for Young Shoulders,” &c. &. 
New- road, i ammersmith, April 15 


TNO GENTLEMEN of LITERARY PUR- 
SUITS.—The DIRECTORS of the MANCHESTER 

UNITY FRIENDLY SOCIETY are desirous of receiving pro- 
posals from qualified literary gentlemen for the Editing and 
Conducting the Magazine published by the Society quarterly. 

Full particulars of salary, &c., may be had upon application 
to Mr. Henry Ratcuirre, 20, Dale-street, Manchester. 

Applications, with references as to ability, &c.. to be for- 
warded to Mr. Henry RATCLIFFE, 20, Dale-street, Manchester, 
on or before the lst of May, 1857. 

The Directors are also desirous of receiving Contributions 
for the Magazine, which, if accepted, will be paid for on a 


liberal scale. 
\LECTRIC TELEGRAPHS.—W. REID 


-4 and (O., Machinists and Telegraph Engineers, respect- 
fully call the attention of Colleges and other Seminaries for 
the Instruction of Youth to their simple and cheap ELE( 
TRIC TELEGRAPH INSTRUMENTS for the Lecture-Table, 
by which the principles of this wonder-working agent may be 
explained and understood. 

Office: 262, Grooms House; No. 24, Old Broad-street. 
Works: University-street, Bedford-square. 
The fodtreietahe may be seen at the Crystal Palace, 
Sydenham. 











1 TVIN 1G CELEBRITIES.—A Series of 
4 PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS, by MAULL and 
POLYBLANK. The number for APRIL contains, ROWLAND 
HILL, Esq., with Memoir. 
MAULL and PoLYBLANK, 55, Gracechureh-street, and all 
Book and Printsellers. 


NEW EDITION OF MRS. BINS MAR S POE Ms. 


Just published, in fep. 8vo. 
PoEMs.” ee EP BLINE HINXMAN, 


The Second Edition, revised. 
LONGMAN, 


Brown, GREEN, Lonomans, & ROBERTS._ 
EDINBURGH 


REVIEW, 








London : 


- HE 








NV R. GILKS begs to announce his | No, CCXIY. 1s just published. 
p° REMOVAL to 21, ESSEX-STREET, and continues to | , Alexander the Great ‘ “2 Boswell and Boswelliana. 
execute all kinds of WOOD ENGRAVING, in the best style, | 5° qe Last C meus of France. | 8 The Dilettanti Soci ty 
with promptness and a due regard to moderation in charges. T 1e Atlant ean. | 9. British relations ° with 
London: 21, Essex-street, Strand. __ 14 Kave’s Lif Malcolm. | ( hina 
Ty 5. Roumanis | 10. TI t and the 
NEWSPAPERS. — The Times or Post | Moats aos op sana. | M* "Ree Pa 
posted on the evening of publication, for 23s ” nasius. 
Herald, 26s. 1 Daily ws, r Ad London: J AN and Co, Edinburgh: Mi C. Brac 
Times (Secona Edition), Sun, Gl he, or Standard, 30s. 
(Second Day), 16s. 6d. Answers re:juired, and orders 
| prepaid.— JAMES BARKER, 10, Throgmorton-street, Ban 
| Money-orders payable at chief office, London 










YHOTOGRAPHY.—W. MULLER, 
Photographic Apparatus -~y facturer, of 62, High Hoi- 
born, London, begs to inform nen men and | 
Members of the Public Institutions, that h ‘ 
ments to SEND FIRST-C L ASS AR risTS to attend tl 
their own Residences, to ke PHOTOGR AP HIE 
TRAITURES, COPIES of P AINTINGS WOR KS ¢ 
BUILDINGS, os ANDSCAPES; alsoto TEACH th 
For terms, apply as above. 
gw y's the very best quality supplied. Comp sets 
3u. bl. 5s., UL Us., and upw ards, with a Book of In- 
str ructions. 
Just published, Second Th l, PHOTOGRAPHIS 


MANIPULATION; by post-free f r 


Seven poatag e-stainps. 





< 


CHEAP BOOKS, 


)-HAND COPIE S of each of the 


we CON] 










following works are now on SALE at M DIE'S SELEt r 
LIBRARY: Mac: wuilay’s England, Vols. $. 
Aur as ¢ ruiz t's Life of Peel, 


ra vel 
beth de Westward 

; Doran’s Qu 
Sno 1ith. 





Valois, 
Vols. I. — iL 
; Memoirs of avaees 

3S. 5 Lowt h’s Wanderer in 
ourt’s Hist ory of the Crit 
* the Arctic Voyages, 
: Very Successful! l 
; Daisy Chair 
7 ; Burton's Pilgri 
er gre the Peninsular W 










The Englishwo 
y. 53.; Evelyn ¥ 
able Life, by Mrs. Troll 1s Ne 
ols. 10s. 6d.; Lewes's if of Goethe 











































‘ Daisy Burns, Guizot’s Life of Richard ’ 
ve Hearts¢ ase, 5s.; The Wedding Guests, by Mary C. 
une, &s. ; [vors, 6s. ; Kate Coventry, 4s. ; Ka Brande, 98. ; 
M I hs I Retired from Business, lds. 6d.; Knights and their 
Days, 5s.; Lake’s Captivity im Bagsia, 3s. 6¢.; Marryatt’s 
Mountains and Molehills, 6s.; Olfphant’s Travels in the 
Far West, 4s.; Mr. Arle, 6s; Napoleon's Correspondence 
v . his Brother Joseph, 12s. ; Lilliesleaf, és. ; Perversion, 
rh uadroon, by Capt. Mayne Reid, 6s. ; Phe White Chiet 
6s.: Seymour's Russia and the Sea of Azof, 3s. ; Cross Par- 
noses. by Catherine Sinclair, 5s.; Simplicity and Fascination, 
5s.; Sketcher’s Tour round the World, 7s Ande rson’s Ex- 
rations in Afriea, 17s. ; Ancient India, | 
| Seutari and its vy ls, by S. G. Osbor 
World, 7s. 6¢.; The Quiet Heart, 3s.; RB 
Svdney Fiel g, 7s.; Edith Frankheart 
Residence in Tasmania, 7s.; Dred (hest ion 
1 a True, 7s. 6d.; Thornbury’s M: narchs of t 
Veiled Hearts, 3s. 6d. Wagner's 
Whitelock’s Embassy ‘to Sweden, 
AY ir Brandon, 3s. 6¢.; Chesterton's 
( 5s.; Carlyon’s Early Yea 
E : Fleming's South Africa, 
Bb ‘he Good Old Times 
ches in Chaldea, 7s.; I 
y nany other books of t 
h may be obtained on applicatic 
“<PWARD MUDIE, 511, New Oxford-stre 
and 76, C ross-street, Manchestcr. 


THE CRITIC. 


[Aprit 15, 1857. 











Pos nps, improved edition, 7s. 6d. } 
| ITTLE ENGLISH FLORA, By G. 
4 FRANCIS, F.L.S.. A Botanical and Popular Account | 
t id Flowe with numerous Engravings and Poetical 
Ss id MARSHALL, Stationers’-hall-court ; D. FRANCIS, 


24. 


Mi le-end-roi ul, 

JOUNS( IN 5 GREEK BPIG RAMS 
N I on, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bi 

CA EP IG RAMM: AT ‘Act POE MATA, 

V me et Notis, Opera T. JOHNSON, MA 

giw Scholx Etonensis. 

: IN; WHITTAKER ET SOC. ; 

MARSHALL; HOULSTON ET WRIGHT. 





LONGMAN ET 
Etonz: 





Soc.; SIMPKIN ET 


1857. 


DIRECTORY, 
free by post (from 


SCOTTISH COUNTY 
yublished, in 8vo., Map, 7s. 6d., 
3 \dinburgh. ) Ss =. 

| IRECTORY to NOBLEMEN and 
GENTLEMEN'S SE ATS, VILLAGES, in SCOT- 


XC., 





LAND. Gi he Counties in which they are situated, the 
Post-town to whi ch is attached, and the . Name of the 
Resident. 
k yuurgh: § ERLANI i Knox. London: SmPxKIN, 
MAR: chesney and Co. 


ifully printed in demy 8vo. from Pica type 


0) pages, i strated 








with - url 300 Wood Engr wings, 

andsomely bound th, pr ; or post-free, 22s. 2d. 

A TREATISE “ON F TR 5 AND THIEF 
4 PROOF DEPOSITORIES and LOCKS and KEYS. 


By GEORGE PRICE, Patentee and Manufacturer. 
T SIMPI A 





y i MARSHALL, and Co, Stationers Hall- 
tt; Lk. and Fk. N. Spon, Bucklersbury; and may be had also 
1 tl uthor, Cleveland Safe-works, Wolverhampton ; 
181, I street, London; and 2, Corporation-street, Man- 


chester. 


Just publis shed, price e 10s, cloth, _ 


STEAM-ENGINE ; or, the Powers 


TT LE 






f Flame. An Original Poem in Ten Cantos. By 
rFHOMAS BAKER 
J. 8. Hopson, 22, Portugal-street, Lincoln’s-inn. 
s | TOO;” and OTHER POEMS. By 
BEELZEBUB. Cheap Edition. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 1s. 9d. 
Free by post on receipt of the amount in postage stamps. 
London: KEMBLE and Son, 407, Oxford-street ; and all 
Booksellers. Fs ae | 
Just published, price 1s. 6d,, crown 8vo, 

The uf i per and Frontispiece drawn by Ropert DUDLEY, 
te U( IS LIFE SKETCHES BY 
h D - -< JEYOU. Dedicated by permission to CHARLES 

DICKENS, Esq 
SAMUEL Eyre, 32, Bouverie-street. 
Just published, price 5s. ’ 

ABLES DE GAY (completes) seeme 

Edition. Traduites en vers Francais, par le Chevalier 
DE CHATELAIN, Traducteur de Chaucer. 

London: WHITTAKER and Co., 18, Ave Maria-lane (E. ¢ 
Just published, a ¢ ompanion to Corner’s ‘‘Every Child's 

E and," and ** Every Child’s History of ene, 1s. paper 





( rs, 1s. 6d. Cloth, lettered, entitled 
ee CHILD’S 

4 HISTOR By Epwarp Farr, 
ilar school-books. 1s, paper covers, 


SCRIPTURE 
Esq., author of several 
1s. 6d. cloth, lettered. 


s work has been published with a view of laying the foun- 
dation of a sound Scriptural Education in Childhood. Ques- 
tions for explanation are appended to the end of each chapter. 


DEAN and Son, 11, Ludgate-hill. 


= W ENGLISH SPEAKER 
rhis day, 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
BOOK ot RECITATIONS: a Col- 


YHE 
I lection of Passages from the WWotihe of ine best Poets and 











Dramatists, upted for Recitation. By CHARLES WM. 
s rf locution. 
h akers,” &c. published, the greater num- 
f pieces are more fitted for reading than reciting. In the 
sent ( ction, which is taken largely from modern writers, 
very passage chosen is specially adapted for recitation. 


B sOSWORTH and HaRRIson, 215, Regent-street 


TE XT-BOOKS ot GEOLOGY: 
I. 
INTRODUCTORY TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. 


_ DAN ID PAGE, F.G.S. With numerous Ilustrs — 
and a Glossarial Index. Second Edition, crown 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


IL. 
By the same Author, 


ADV ANC ED TEXT-BOOK 





Industrial and Descriptive. Crown 8vo.; with Illustrations | 
1daG ir tG ological Terms. 
* Al du irable book on Geology.—We have read every word 


f it, with care and with delight, never hesitating as to its 


reaning, never detecting the omission of anything needful in 
a popu and succinct exposition of a rich and varied sub- 
ects. The Leader. 
1M BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


Wri 
i, POPULAR BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 





[)*: GARDNER'S MEMOIRS of 

MINENT CHRISTIAN FEMALES, with Portraits. 
Seventh Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

Dk. GAKDNER’S MEMOIRS of DISTIN- 
GU isHE ~ MISSION — with Portraits. Second Edi- 
t oolseap 8Vv0. 2s. 6d. clo’ 

DR JAMIE SON’S DICTIONARY of RELI- 


GIOUS BIOGRAPHY. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Dit. J AMLESON'S LIVES of the PATRIAR tCHS. 
Dk. ( "AMP b E LL ‘3 LIVES of the BRITISH 
ADMIRALS Fifth Edition. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 
1 Glasgow RICHARD GRIFFIN a and Co, 





» Portraits, bound in cloth, price 30s, 


Le tv 
rp L iT 'E and WORKS of G OE THE 
s s of his Age and his Conte wraric =, fom 
Publis an ri npublished Sources. By G He LEW ES. 
“A rk wi vevond question ecerenees hich 
rman s produced during the last five-and-twenty 


the first time the Life of our Poet is r pre- 
ss, with genial conception and loving enthu- 
wility trom every side depicted with 
vethe’s life has almost always in Ger- 
1 hand either by learned professors or constructive 
s In L on the contrary, we a man 
«i comprehensive culture, adds that other 
i and varied inward and outward life alone 
hich brings him into congenial relationship 
iwethe, so as to enable him to place before us 
ke picture of Goethe's personality. It is a 
lsecure Lewes an enduring name, not only in 
ire of his n ation, but also in that which Goethe called 
it Cologne Gazette, Feb. 11, 1807. 
London: D. Nort, 270, Strand. 


5 perse 


wes, see 





of GEOLOGY, | 


i 
| 
| 
| 
} 








GASKELL’S MEMOIRS OF 
CURRER BELL. 


———__>——- 


MRS. 


| Now ready, in two volumes, post 8vo. with a Portrait of Miss 


Bronté, and a View of Haworth Church and Parsonage, 
Price 24s. cloth, 


THE LIFE OF 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 


Author of ‘‘Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,” “ Villette,” &c. 


BY MRS. GASKELL, 
Author of “ Mary Barton,” “ Ruth,” ‘ North and South.” 
“The story of a woman's life, unfolded in this book, is cal- 
culated to make the old feel young and the young old. 


By all this book will be read with interest. . Mrs. Gaskell 
has produced one of the best biographies of a woman by a 


| woman which we can recall to mind,”—Atheneeum. 


| family, 


“Thoroughly well and artistically has the work been ac- 
complished ; an informing method presides over the whole: 
there is no feebleness or redundancy; every circumstance 


has a direct bearing on the main object of painting, vigor- | 


ously and accurately, a real picture of the woman as she 
was.” —Daily News. 

‘* The profound pathos, the tragic interest of this book, lies 
in the terrible struggle that life was to a woman endowed 
with Charlotte Bronté’s conscientiousness, affection for her 
and literary ambition, and continually curbed and 
thrown back by physical wretchedness. Its moral is, the 
unconquerable strength of genius and goodness,""—Spectator. 

‘Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté’ has placed her 


on a level with the best biographers of any country. It is a 
| truthful and beautiful work. . . . No one can read it without 
| feeling strengthened and purified.”—Globe. 

CHEAP EDITIONS OF 
JANE EYRE. VILLETTE. 
SHIRLEY. WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 
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THE CRITIC, 
London Literary Saurnal. 


THE LITERARY WORLD : 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
WE regret to find, from several letters before us, 
that the general remarks which we made upon 
the subject of the late elections have been ill- 
received in Lancashire and Yorkshire. We regret 
this, because it proves to us that we have readers 
who are content to approve of our efforts so long 
as they coincide with their own ways of thinking, 
but who, directly we venture to differ from them, 
fly out into a sudden passion, and urreasonably 
conclude that it is we who are in the wrong. 
Under the circumstances, we prefer to leave the 
question where it is, so far as the rejected mem- 
bers are concerned. It was by no means our in- 
tention to offer any disparagement to the gentle- 
men who have been prefered to them, further 
than to hint that they are as yet untried men. We 
are glad to hear from a Halifax correspondent 
that the new M.P. for Huddersfield, is a man 
whose past actions prove him to be a promoter of 
social and intellectual progress. “Mr. AKroyp’s 





: 
| the publishers. The lecturer was Mr. Wittram 


LONGMAN himself, and the subject Switzerland. 


It is true that the audience was, in part, com- | 


posed of other persons than those whom we have 
already referred to, for we perceived among them 
representatives of most of the leading firms in 


| Paternoster-row, and many gentlemen whose 


names are well known in the world of letters ; 
it was for the workpeople, however, that the 
lecture was designed, and although the best of 
the audience could not fail to derive both in- 
struction and amusement from what he heard, it 


| should, in justice to the lecturer, be remembered 
| that he avowedly brought his observations into pro- 


numerous schools,” writes our correspondent, “ in | 


connection with his immense manufacturing 
establishments, are models as to management, 
and he has founded a ‘working man’s college’ 
in addition to them. He has laid out a recrea- 
tion ground for the amusement of his work- 
people. He has devoted to public use an exten- 
sive cemetery, and erected a mortuary chapel in 
it, a perfect gem of architecture. He has built a 
commodious parsonage—is erecting a splendid 
church on a design by our great Gothic architect, 
Scott. He pays stipends to three clergymen, and 
has fully endowed another—and has obtained licen- 
ces to three or four buildings in different districts for 
the performance of Divine worship—and has just 
originated a provident institution for the humbler 
classes, extending its operation through the West 
Riding.” 


portion with the capacities of the least-instructed 
auditor. The lecture was delivered extempora- 
neously, occasional reference being made to notes 
and to some excellent diagrams and illustrations 
which lined the walls. Mr. Loneman stood upon 
a platform, with his alpenstock in his hand, and 
said what he had to say in an easy conversational 
tone, which was much more calculated to ensure 
attention than a more pretentious style of deli- 
very. He began by speaking very warmly of 
the advantages to be derived from the study of 
Nature, and of the expansion which the heart 
thereby experienced when relieved from the tram- 
mels of a busy life. From this he passed on to con- 
sider the peculiar features of Switzerland—its 
variations of mountain and valley, river and 
glacier; then he entered into more minute de- 
scriptions of the phenomena peculiar to that 
region, the avalanches, the Foii wind, the motion 
of the glaciers, &c.; and finally he gave an ac- 
count of his own very considerable experiences 
among Alpine scenes. The most pleasing 
feature of all this was the absence of any straining 
after effect; and, as the graver and more solid 
matter of the lecture was enlivened by many 


i humorous anecdotes, the audience was not only 


instructed but amused. After Mr. Loneman’s 
lecture was concluded, Mr. Kennepy (who was 
one of the party of Englishmen who ascended 
Mont Blane without a guide) was invited to 
relate some of his experiences; which he did most 
readily, modestly, and without affectation. In 
fine, we should observe, that although we do not 


. think it likely that Mr. Loneman’s lecture will 


The same correspondent confesses that | 


he is unable to speak of the new members for | 
Manchester of his own knowledge; but another | 


correspondent avers on their behalf that “they 
have done great things for literature,” and asks 
us if we are not “aware that it is toa TuRNER 
and a Porrer that Manchester owes an institu- 
tion which has given hundreds of thousands all 
the blessings and luxury that ‘literature and 
science’ can bestow ?” Certainly we were notaware 
of this; nor are we now aware that Mr. AsPInaLy 
Turner and Sir Jonn Porter have done this of 


interfere with Mr. Atsert Smirx, we cannot 
help thinking that if the latter would imitate the 
former, by giving his auditors more to think 
about and less to laugh at, it would be better for 
all parties. 

It seems almost impossible for a Frenchman to 
pay a visit to this country, let it be never so 


| hasty, without falling foul in some curious and 


themselves alone; but that they have subscribed | 


their money along with thousands of others is not 
only very possible but very probable. It is 
strange how difficult it is to please all parties. 
Another Manchester man favours us with a note 


in which he praises our observations to the skies: | 


“ Are you aware,” writes he, “that Mr. TurNER 
was the gentleman who originated that expression 
which Coartes Dickens introduced into ‘ Hard 
Times,’ namely, that he would rather throw his 
mill-property into the Atlantic than give way 
one jot to the workmen on strike? Are you 
aware that it was Mr. Turner who was so pro- 
found an economist that, when the strike was 
going on, he told the working classes that, if they 
did not take care, he and all the other capitalists 
would leave Lancashire, and so ruin it! And are 
you aware that when Household Words published 
a well-merited exposure of the iniquitous system 
in vogue in some of the Manchester warehouses, 
Sir Jonn Porrer called a meeting to consider 
what should be done towards putting down that 
periodical ? ” 
decide ? We must defer these last knotty 
points to our obliging correspondent A. F., 
and trust he will be able to unravel them satis- 
factorily. 

We are always glad of an opportunity which 


enables us to do justice to those employers of 


labour who evinee a human interest in the social 
and intellectual well-being of their workpeople. 
A very few evenings ago we experienced a lively 
gratification of this kind in attending upon a 


lecture delivered at Salter’s Hall, King’s Head ! 


Yard, Snow-hill, to the employés of Messrs. Sror- 
TISWOODE, the printers, and Messrs. Loncmans, 


| the 


When doctors differ, who shall | 


unexpected manner of our time-honoured and 
venerated institutions. Here is M. ALEXANDRE 
Dumas, for instance, the great novelist, the 
romancer of whom fictions are related as to the 
marvellous fecundity of his invention—he comes 
among us, and striightway sits down to write— 
Monte Christo &@ Londres? No. Les Trois 
Mousquetaires dans le Haymarket? By no 
means. Le Docteur Noir a Savile Row? Cer- 
tainly not. But Sketches of the General Elections 
in England. If the reader will only reflect for a 
moment upon what a general election is—how 
far beneath the civilised crust of the age 
passions which it evokes are rooted— 


| worse plight. 


| 


how infinite and complicated are the interests | 


and circumstances which it calls into action—he 
will form some faint idea of what a precious 
mess M. Dumas must necessarily have made of 
his subject. And a precious mess he Aas made 
of it. All but ignorant of our language, entirely 
ignorant of our national character, what else 
was to be expected ? 
about us, he probably would have committed 
a thousand blunders, but then he would have 
been upon his own terrain, and, while we laughed 
at his mistakes, we might have perforce ad- 
mired his genius; but here nothing except accu- 
racy could save him, and accuracy is, of course, 
the last quality for which his Sketches are notice- 
able. If M. Dumas have the sense to appreciate 
the folly he has been guilty of, he will return to 
Paris a wiser man, 

We regret to observe that Mr. Donne, who has 
long discharged the duties of Deputy-Licenser of 
Plays in the place of the late Mr. Joun Mircuert 
Kempce, has been appointed to the post vacated 
by the death of the latter. For more than 
reason we regret this; not from any personal 
objection to Mr. Donne, but from a conviction 
that the office is either unnecessary or pernicious. 
A contemporary asserts that it is no longer a 


one 


If he had written a novel | 


| vice so ably rendered to the greatest 


should be exercised. With all due submission, 


we beg leave to urge that it is a question as 
to whether there should be such an office, and 
that it is a question which will be constantly re- 
vived until it be answered in the negative. We 
repeat that the office of Licenser of Plays is a 
censorship upon a branch of literature, and, as 
such, is utterly repugnant to the liberal spirit 
of the times. We repeat that the Law of Libel 
is sufficient to protect the public from licentious 
and libellous attacks upon morals and private 
reputation, and that if the Legislature will only 
bring dramatic pieces under the operation of that 
law, there will be no necessity for an inquisitorial 


censorship. As Mr. Donne has been appointed, 
it would perhaps be invidious to press the ques- 
tion very stronyly just now, especially as it 


might involve a question of compensation ; but 
we hope that the opportunity afforded by 
next vacancy will not be suffer: 
easily, without something being done towards 
removing this odious restriction upon the liberty 
of thought. 

There has been a curious pother among some of 
our cotemporaries lately about Mr. Ruskry. Thus 
it happens: the Professorship of Poetry, at Ox- 
ford, is vacant. Well, that is a very sad thing of 
course; but it is a misfortune which might hap- 
pen to the very best regulated university. An 
army without a general is bad enough; but Oxford 
without a Professor of Poetry is into ten times a 
The army might have a thousand 
embryo Napoteons; but Oxford can have but 
one Poet at a time. We prize most what we lack 
most. And yet, though the case be a hard one, 
we never imagined but what the void might have 
been—perhaps with some little difficulty—filled 
up. There is a certain Mr. Arnon, for instanée, 
an Oxonian, who has written some very pretty 
verses, as verses go in these times; and we hold 
in dim recollection a Mr. Russerr, erewhile 
Lusby scholar, who wrote not a bad poem about 
the Niger; and either of these gentlemen seemed 
to us to be not at all unlikely sort of persons for 
the post. When presently there arises (whence 
coming, by whom begotten, no one knoweth), 


| 
the 
) 


d to pass by s 


a sort of confused murmur which, when it 
grew to be articulate, formed itself into the 
name of Ruskin. “/o Ruskin!” cries one ; 


“ Ruskin for the Professorship!” cries another. 
Others, varying the tune, like skilful players upon 
the violin, have been crying, “ Ruskrn won't be 
Professor, even if they ask him ;” and, finally, 
some (more extraordinary than all the others put 
together) said, “As Ruskin won’t ask you 
Oxonians to be your Professor, therefore you 
must go and ask him!” Nowit is very strange— 


perhaps we very ignorant, behind the age, 
cross, obtuse — but really we never heard the 
name of Ruskix brought into contact with 
poetry before. As an art-critic of great elo- 


quence, eccentric views, and a vast variety of 
information, we have known of him for some 
years; but not as a poet. One of our cotem- 
poraries coolly admits this, and says that poetry 
is not necessary to a Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
and that, even if it be, Mr. Ruskrn writes good 
enough prose to pass for poetry at a pinch. These 
propositions may be very true; but, in the mean 
time, let us ask who introduced the name of Mr. 
Ruskin into this high controversy ? If he wishes 
for that post, let him canvass for it openly like 
any other man—let his merits be discussed and 
tested; and then, if the University of Oxford 
should decide that it can dispense with poetry in 
its Professor of the same, we shall have nothing 
to say against that wise decision. 

Our readers will remember that we lately 
noticed at length the translations into 
English of Tecner’s “ Frithjof Saga,” by Mr. 
Hecxernorn. We are gglad to hear that the 
Kina of SwEDEN, in acknowledgment of this ser- 


some 


t Swedish 
poet, has been graciously pleased to confer a 
medal upon the translator. 

We have been requested to give a most 
contradiction to a report which has appeared 
several papers, and which we adopted from a 
cotemporary, relative to the actual or contem- 


direct 


in 


plated retirement of Dr. Mackay from the 
editorship of the ///ustrated London News. ‘There 
is not a word of truth in the whole statement, 


either as it recards Mr. Incram, Mr. Suiriey 


Brooks, or Dr. Mackay. It is not easy to 
penetrate the motives of the malicious person 
or persons who originated this falsehood, unless 


indeed we are to attribute it to the sapient cra- 


question whether there should be such an office | ving after novelty which characterise 8 the 
as that of Licenser of Plays, but by whom it ' labours of that useful, but occasionally mistaken 
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body of men, the London correspondents of the 
country newspapers; but the readers of the 
Tilustrated London News will be pleased to hear 
that they are not to be separated from an editor 
under whose superintendence that journal has 
attained its present eminent position in the world 
of journalism. 

We have received the prospectus of a society | 
which seems to promise quite a golden era of 
literature—that is to say, if literature is to be 
cultivated into perfection, like turnips and fat 
cattle, under the auspices of a society founded 
for that express purpose. Of this we ure not at | 
all sure; but we imagine that we shall be doing all 
that the society can possibly expect of us when we 
give a brief statement of its constitution, system, 
and objects, as represented in the documents before 
us. Be it known, therefore, that the Neophyte 
Writers’ Society was established in October | 
1852 by a few young littérateurs, who became | 
acquainted with one another while contributing 
to several of the metropolitan magazines.” 
Established so firmly, the Neophyte Writers’ 
Society could hardly fail to thrive: accordingly, 
we are not surprised to find that “it is now 
connected with many of the leading Papers and | 
Magazines; not a few honoured names adorn the 
list of its Honorary Councillors—men who have 
hailed the Neophyte as a great desideratum, and 
promised it all the benefit of their guidance and 
helping hand.” All this is plain enough; 
but not so the precise object of the Society. 
“The literary labour (says the prospectus) con- 
sists in the production by each member, at stated | 
intervals, of essays in any department of English 
literature, and in unrestricted criticism of them, 
for the benefit of both writers and reviewers. It 
is at the option of writers to publish their com- 
positions.” What is to become of these essays ? 
How are they to be criticised ? Whoare the 
“writers” and who the “reviewers” referred to? 
We must confess that we do not see our way 
very clearly here. Perhaps, however, the printed 
rules may enlighten us. “It shall be (says rule 
No. 2) a corresponding association of gentlemen 
residing in Great Britain and Ireland, possessed 
of decided literary taste, and sufficient literary | 
ability, of which the committee must be satisfied, | 
either from compositions submitted to them, or | 
on the recommendation of competent judges.” | 


BIOGRAPHY. 
CURRER BELL. 


London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1857. 

Ler the reader exercise his imagination by 
transporting himself to the vale of Keighley, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, and into some 
seventeen years back. It is night, and he is 
progressing from Keighley upwards to the sur- 
rounding hills. His road has lain over three or | 
four miles of bleak and barren moors, and he | 
seems to have left civilisation a long way behind. | 
Suddenly he perceives a light streaming forth | 
into the gloom from the solitary window of a 
low, oblong, stone house, whose proximity to a 
church bespeaks it the parsonage. Taking the 
privilege of a benighted traveller, he turns the 
handle of the door and walks in. What does he 
find? According to Mrs. Gaskell, three young 
ladies “ pacing up and down, like restless wild 
animals,” discussing “plans and projects, and 
thoughts of what was to be their future life.” 

Now, it may very well be that it is the custom 
of “ wild animals” to engage in such speculations; 
but for the present we shall content ourselves 
with informing the obliging reader as to who 
these three young ladies may really be. Their ages 
(as they are all dead and gone, poor girls, there 
is nothing of gallantry, or want of the same, in 
talking freely of their ages) would at that time | 
be about twenty-three, twenty-two, and nine- 
teen. Now for their personal appearance. 
The eldest of them would be —; not pretty, 
lligent face, and 
a small figure, with “limbs and head in just pro- 
portion to the slight, fragile body.” As in all 
clever faces, however, the eyes would be the dis- 
tinctive features; “ they were (says Mrs. Gaskell) 
Jarge and well shaped; their colour a reddish 
brown, but if the iris was closely examined, 





| bidding air; 


| barren 
farther and farther on into the night, until it |} quote. 


Here again we are at sea. 


What is a “ decided | gether with a concluding review of the Italian 


literary taste?” and what “sufficient literary | political parties, their relative strength, leaders, 


Sufficient for what ? 


ability ?” 
or criticising ? 


writing, 


For reading, | &c., with the author’s opinion of what can and 
Let us hope that | must be done to obtain unity, liberty, and inde- 


the compositions of the members will be | pendence for Italy.” This work, which is to 
more distinguished for the quality of lucidity | appear in about a fortnight, is to be published by 


' than the rules and programme issued by the Com- 


mittee. In Rule No. 7, however, we begin to see 
land, for it gives us some notion not only of what 


| 


the members are expected to do, but what also | 


will be the probable value of their doings :— 

“ Each member shall issue an Original Paper 
every second month, the postage of which must 
not exceed Twopence, and receive for criticism 
the Essays of others.” 

Passing over some little grammatical eccen- 
tricities in the last passage (which almost leave us 
in doubt as to whether the postage of the Essays 
or of the monthis not to “ exceed Twopence,” 
and also as to whether the members or the 
Post-office authorities are to exercise the func- 
tion of critics), we begin to have a hazy notion 
that the meaning of all this is that young gen- 
tlemen who can find no better occupation for 


| 


| 


| 


subscription. 

In our last impression we gave a list of the 
leading novelties to be expected during the pre- 
sent month. The coming season promises to be 
rich in works of fiction. Messrs. Hursr and 
Bracketr alone announce as forthcoming the 
following novels, by distinguished writers:— 
“ Dark and Fair,” by the author of “ Rocking- 
ham;” “The Two Aristocracies,” by Mrs. 
Gore; “ Nothing New,” by the author of “John 
Halifax;” “A Woman's Story,” by Mrs. S. C. 
Hatt; “Life and its Realities,” by Lady Cuat- 
TERTON; “Cuthbert St. Elme, M.P.; or, Pas- 
sages in the Life of a Politician; ” and a new 
story by the author of “Margaret and her 
Bridesmaids.” The same publishers also an- 
nounce, among their works of general literature, 
as just ready, ‘“‘ The Life of Philip Howard, Earl 


their time are to write “Spectators” and | of Arundel,” edited by the Duxe of Norro.ik ; 
“'Tatlers” to each other, and criticise each | “ Chow, Chow,” a narrative of Indian travel, by 


other to their hearts’ content. 
quarters of this notable conspiracy appears to be 


| Huddersfield, whence the secretary dates. 


| 


The head- | the Viscountess FaLkLaAND; and “ Russia after 


the War,” by Miss Bunsury. 
The obituary of the fortnight includes the aged 


Fevice Orsi, the victim of Austrian despotism, | Viscountess Krrru, perhaps the last living link 


have already excited such deep interest in this 
country, is about to publish a more extended 


| memoir of his life, under the title of “‘ My Me- 


moirs: the Life of Felice Orsini, written by Him- 
self.” In announcing this work he says:—‘“It 
was the author’s long-cherished intention to pub- 
lish a narrative of recent events in Italy, because 


| the so-called histories of Italian revolutions are 


either spurious or incomplete. ‘In the course of 
his tour through England as a lecturer he has 


| been repeatedly requested to publish his me- 


moirs by many persons whose interest has been 
awakened through reading his “ Austrian Dun- 
geons in Italy,” and considerably increased by 
Orsin1’s presence. It became therefore a duty 
to publish his memoirs, particularly as it would 
give him an opportunity of introducing many 
secret state papers of the highest importance, to- 





| whose escape from the dungeons of Mantua and | between the present generation and “grand old 
whose account of “ Austrian Dungeons in Italy” 


Samuet Jounson.” Lady Keir was the 
daughter of Mr. Tura.e, Jonnson’s friend and 
patron. She was the “Queeny” of BoswE.t’s 
“ Life,” and Jounson himself gave her that nick- 
name. In the obituary notices of this lady a 
great deal of Johnsonian lore has very naturally 
been expended, and many a copy of BosweLi 
| has been taken from its shelf to fish out facts 
about little “ Queeny.” Of all the pretty things, 
however, that have been said upon the occasion, 
none beats the well-timed compliment of Mr. 
Peter CunNINGHAM, who still finds time among 
his important duties at Manchester to drop 
pearls and diamonds like the Princess in the 
fairy-tale. Killing two birds with one stone, 
Mr. CUNNINGHAM records it as one of Lady 
Kerrn’s best titles to be considered literary that 
she refused the late Mr. Samuel Rogers! 














it appeared to be composed of a great variety of | Mrs. 


tints. The usual expression was of quiet, listen- 






ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Gaskel draws of the population of 
the West Riding is not a very admirable one. 


; : a ing intelligence; but now and then, on some | Distinguished rather for the /ortiter than the 
The Life of Charlotte Bronté. By C.E. GASKELL. | just occasion for vivid interest or wholesome | suaviter are and have been Mr. Cobden’s late 


spiritual lamp had been kindled, which glowed 
behind these expressive orbs.” The second 
would be taller, with a statelier and more for- 
a face indicative of great power, 
but also some sternness, if not dogged determi- 
nation—a nature (you might judge) that with 
health and opportunity might be capable of any- 
thing. The third would seem to be a milder 
spirit, more girlish, gentler; altogether, perhaps, 
an insignificant personage beside those other re- 
markable ones. These would be the three young 
ladies who would, doubtless, have given the 


wolds was some time after to stream 


| indignation, a light would shine out, as if some | constituents. 


| She gives them credit indeed for 
| “strong sagacity” and “strong and deep affec- 
| tion ;” but then “their accost is curt, there is 
| little display of any of the amenities of life 
| among this wild, rough population.” They are 
| “sleuth-hounds in pursuit of money.” It is a 
; Maxim among them: “Keep a stone in thy 
| pocket seven year; turn it, and keep it seven 
| year longer, that it may be ever ready to thy 
' hand when thine enemy draws near.” So isolated 


| are they, that all persons not belonging to that 


| part of the country are termed “foreigners.” 


| Mrs. Gaskell lays very deep colouring upon the 
traveller a frugal but substantial welcome, and } picture by more anecdotes of their lawless pro- 
they were Charlotte, Emily, and Anne Bronté; | ceedings, of their treatment of their ministers of 
and the light streaming over those dark and | religion, of their up-and-down fights, their 


“ pawsing,” “ gouging,” and biting, than we care to 
Suffice it to observe that the character of 


reached from one end of England to the other; | the West Riding man has been powerfully drawn 
for, in sober truth, they were Currer, Ellis, and | from the life, by Emily Bronté herself, in 
Acton Bell, the authoresses, joint and single, of | “ Wuthering Heights” and by Anne, in “The Ten- 


“ Jane Eyre,” “Shirley,” “ Villette,” “ Wuthering 
Heights,” 


| ant of Wildfell Hall.” For the present we are in- 


“The Tenant of Wildfell Hall,” and | terested in this analysis of social character only 


** Aenes Grey,”—notable works in themselves all, | because it was among such scenes, and such per- 
but even more so from the recognition of the un- | sonages, that the three Brontés who were destined 


doubted fact that,had two at least of their authors 
been spared, they would have inaugurated a new 


school of writing in the present decadence of | 
And now we must take | to describing the personnel of this certainly not 


English fiction-writing. 


to become celebrated derived that force of cha- 
| racter which some have called unfeminine. 
But, ere we proceed, let us devote a few words 


the reader back still further, to give him some | ordinary family. And first the aged father. He 


ideas about the Bronté family, its history, its 
surroundings, and all the personages of which it 
was composed. 

The 
and is, 
which, 


is the only one of them all who is now alive : he, 
the old oak, alone survives, whilst his tender 
| saplings and his clinging beauty-giving vine that 





father, the Rev. Patrick Bornté was, | wound so fondly round his bark have all been 
the incumbent of Hawarth, a parish | laid low by the storm. 
as we have said, lies in the wildest | gently of this widowed old man and respect his 


So we would speak 


part of the Yorkshire hills. The picture which | great desolation. Mrs. Gaskell, however, gives 
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no very amiable picture of him as he was in his | 


youuger days. An Irishman from the county | 
Down, very tall, and gifted with great physical | 
strength; a stern man, however, and morose 
at that ; when angry he would not scold, or vent 
his displeasure in a common way, but would fire 
pistols out of the back door and smash the furni- | 
ture to pieces. He would eat alone and walk | 
alone. Such a puritan was he that, when he 
happened to get hold of a smart silk dress which 
some one had presented to his wife, he cut it into 


shreds with his own hands; and again, when he | 


saw some pretty boots lying before the fire, in | 
anticipation of his children’s 
walk, he threw the comfortable vanities behind 
the fire. To the last, indeed (according to 
Mrs. Gaskell), he seems to have preserved un- 


lovely corners in his heart; for, when Charlotte | 


was left alone to him, and a good loving man 
came to claim her for his wife, this stern old man, 
though he knew that her life had been one long | 
sacrifice to duty, and how much she deserved one 
gleam of sunshine to warm and revive her heart, 
turned a deaf ear to the request, pretended to 
have a bad opinion of matrimony, and would 
only be prevailed upon to consent when it was 


understood that the young couple were to con- | 


tinue to take care of him. 
old Turveydrop in this. 


Surely something of 
And even when 


joyousness, Mr. Bronté suddenly threw every- 


thing into disorder and gloom by “announcing | 


his intention of not going to the church.” 

Of Maria Bronté, the mother, we have less in- 
formation; she died in 1821, after giving birth to | 
the youngest child, Anne. She was the daughter | 
of a Mr. Branwell, a merchant of Penzance, and 
seems to have been a frail-bodied little personage, 
elegant, clear-spirited, very meek and submissive | 
to the Rev. Patrick, very pious, and a good | 
manager. The latter she needed to be, for with 
their large family and limited means it must 
have been hard work to provide. 

The eldest child of this extraordinary couple 
was a daughter, Maria, who died in her twelfth 
year; then another daughter, Elizabeth, who 
died in her eleventh; then two more daughters, 
Charlotte and Emily Jane; then a son, Patrick 
Branwell; and finally, Anne. The three 
daughters, Charlotte, Emily Jane, and Anne, are 
those whom the world knows of—are Currer, 
Ellis, and Acton Bell. Such were the Brontés. 

Early bereft of a mother’s care, and planted, as 
it were, upon the bleak hill-side, with nothing to 
nourish them but their own innate vitality, these 
young plants throve wonderfully. Wereimember 
that on reading “ Shirley” we objected to the 
unnatural precocity of the talk there put into 
the mouths of the little Yorkes. Mr. Bronti’s 
testimony, however, is sufficient to show 
Charlotte only painted from nature, 
herself and her sisters were the models: 


and that | 


“When (says he) my children were very young 
when, as far as I can remember, the oldest was abou 
ten years of age and the youngest about four, think 
ing that they knew more than I had yet discovered 
in order to make them speak with less timidity, I 
deemed that if they were put under a sort of cover, I | 
might gain my end, and happening to have a mask 
in the house, I told them all to stand and speak boldly 
from under the cover of the mask. began with | 


the youngest (Anne, afterwards Acton Bell), and asked , 


her'what a child like her most wanted; she answered, 
“Age and experience.” I asked the next (Emily, 
afterwards Ellis Bell) what I had best do with her 
brother Branwell, who was sometimes a naughty boy ; 
she answered, * Reason with him, and when he won't 
listen to reason, whip him.” I asked Branwell what 

was the best way of knowing the difference between | 
the intellects of men and women; he answered, 
considering the difference between them as to their 
bodies.” I then asked Charlotte which was the best 
book in the world; she answered, “The Bible:” and 
which was the next best; she answered, “The Book 
of Nature.” Ithen asked the next what was the 
best mode of education for a woman; she answered, 
“That which would make her rule her house well.” 
Lastly, I asked the oldest which was the best mode of 
spending time; she answered, “ By laying it out in 
preparation for a happy eternity.” I may not have 
given precisely their words; but I have nearly done 
80, as they made a deep and lasting impression on 
my mind,” 

Shortly after Mrs. Bronté’s death, one of her 
maiden sisters (Miss Branwell) came from 
Penzance to supply her place as mistress of the 
household, and superintend the education of the 
children. It is doubtful, however, whether she 
was able to teach them anything beyond needle- 
work and the household arts. In 1824 Mr. Bronté | 
Sent Maria and Elizabeth to the Rev. Carus ' 


return from a wet | 


the | 
wedding-morning arrived, and all was hope and | 


younger | 


that | 


6 By 1 


Wilson’s school at pater Bridge, and ute 
j} afterwards Maria and Emily followed. The | 


forcing-house for tender plants has been C— 
laid before the world in the Lowood of “ Jane | 
Eyre.” It is scarcely too much to surmise that 
| the hard and injudicious system adopted there 
may have had something to do with the un- 
| timely deaths of all the five sisters. 


was the food provided at this place, that the girls | 


| preferred starvation to eating it, and when an 


the case to Mr. Wilson, “he lectured them on 
| the sin of caring over much for carnal things.” 
In fact, the whole system was bad, and, as we 
read the details, we shudder to think what in- 
| calculable wrong, what wholesale though un- 
conscious evil, may be worked out by an unfit 
person who undertakes the management 
education of youth. The readers of 

Eyre” will understand what we mean when 
| we tell them that the ings of Helen 


suffer 
Burns from the tyranny of Miss Scatcherd are 
so faithfully drawn from what took place 
between Maria Bronté and one of the governesses 
| at Cowan’s Bridge School, as to be easily recog- 
nisable by those who are acquainted with the 
| facts. An accurate delineation of Mr. Wilson, 
with “his spiritual pride, his love of power, his 
ignorance of human nature, and consequent 
| want of tenderness,” is also to be found in “ Jane 
Eyre.” A year after Maria and Elizabeth were 
| sent to Cowan’s bridge they died; yet Mr. 
Bronté sent Charlotte and Emily back again to 
the same ungenial care. As this could not have 
| been indifference on his part, we can only regard 
it as most culpable care slessness. 

It was about this time that literary germs 
first began to exhibit themselves in the minds of 
| the little Brontés. They had scarcely left the 
nursery when they began to write. We are told 
that from their earliest years they began to 
take the liveliest interest in such fitful and un- 
satisfactory glances as they were able to obtain 
of the great world around them. Mr. Bronté 
used to say that he took more pleasure in talking 
| politics with poor Maria, when she was only 
{eleven years old, than with most grown - up 
persons. Each of them chose a hero; Charlctte 


more than Spartan discipline of this Yorkshire | 


So repulsive | 


attempt was made to represent the true state of 


and | 
“ Jane | 





We pass over the next few years of Charlotte 
Bronté’s life. Miss Wooller’s school, at Roe 
Head, to which she was subsequently sent, 
offered a great contrast to the purgatory for 
children at Cowan’s Bridge, and supplied her with 
many models to be afterwards used. The original 
of Caroline Helstone was her dearest friend when 
she was there. 

In 1837 Charlotte was twenty-one, and both the 
circumstances of the family and her own inclina- 
tion prompted her to choose some direction in 
which to apply the talents with which she felt 
God had gifted her. It was to get some advice 
|; upon this point that she addressed a letter to 

Robert Southey, which drew from the kind- 
hearted laureate a sensible and practical reply, 
which (she ¢ tted) did her great good. Two 
points of advice in this letter are worthy of being 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 





repeated ; he advised her to abstain from pub- 
lishing poetry, and to care more for “the proper 
duties of a woman’s life than for literature.” 





In 1859 Charlotte has an offer of marriage. 
| Name not given; but supposed to be “in holy 
| orders,” and to bear a slight resemblance to the 
character of St. John, in “Jane Eyre.” She 
refuses him, however, very quietly. “I hada 
kindly leaning him,” writes she to a 
friend, “because he is an amiable and well-dis- 
posed man. Yet I had not, and could not have, 
that intense attachment which would make me 
willing to die for him; and if ever I marry, it 
must be in that light of adoration that I will 
regard my husband.” At this time she is “look- 


towards 


ing ont for a situation.” Writing to the same 
| friend, she says: 
| 3y the way, I have lately discovered that I have 
| quite a talent for cleaning, sweeping- up hearths, dust- 
| ing rooms, making beds, &e.; so, if everything else 

fails, Tecan turn my hand to that, if anybody will 
give meg ved wages for little labour. I won't bea 
cook; I hate cooking. I won't be a nurserymaid, 


nor a lady’smaid, far less a lady’s companion, or a 
mantua-maker, or a straw-bonnet maker, or a@ 
taker-in of plain-work. I won’t be anything but a 
housemaid. 


This was, of course, penned in a humorous 
spirit, and intended to be read so; but it reminds 
us sadly enough of the very few roads which our 
civilisation offers for the employment of feminine 





| took the Duke of Wellington, and remained | intellect in cases of need. It was a very few 
faithful in her admiration to the last. Then | weeks after this was written that she became # 
| they composed tales in which these heroes | governess. Much has been written about gover- 
| figured, and finally they founded a mag azine, } nesses; their case has been over-stated, and, con- 
| which they called the “Little Magazine,” and of | sequently, damaged by the injudiciousness of 
which they were not only the sole contributors, | friends ; but in all that we have read upon the 
but re -aders also. Asa proof of the extraordinary subject, we have met with nothing more affecting 
| activity with which _the se young brains were than the following little anecdote. If ever it 
fermenting, Mrs. Gaskell gives a list of trrenty- | appear in judgment before the eyes of the lady 
two MSS. volumes pad sed by Charlotte be- | who figures in it, she may now recognise what 
tween April 1829 and August 1830. ‘These | was hidden beneath the plain exterior of her 
MSS. are written in a very minute character, of | former governess, and, perchance, may blush at 

| which a fac-simile is given. Charlotte, it shoul | her own insignificant littleness in comparison : 
| be remembered, was then only fifteen years old.| ne dav. at the children’s dinner. the small truant 
Tere is a fragment of what she termed | of the st hie. vard. in a little dem hw h 

THE HISTORY OF THE YEAR 1829 said, putting his hand in hers, "ot 

Bronte.” Whereupon the mother laimed, before 


Once papa lent my sister Maria a book. It was an 





old geography book; she wrote on its blank lea 
| Papa lent me this book.” This book is a hun Ir d 
| and twenty years old; it is at this moment lying be 

| me. While I write this I amin the kitchen at ike 
parsonage, Haworth; Tabby, the servant, is washing 
up the breakfast things, and Anne, my youngest 





| sister (Maria was my eldest), is kneeling on a chair, 
| looking at some cakes which Tabby has been baking 
for us. Emily is in the parlour, brushing the carpet ; 
papa and Branwell are gone to Keighley; aunt is up 
stairs in her room, and I am sitting by the table 
writing this in the kitchen. Keighley is a small town 
four miles from here. 1} 
for the newspapers, the Leeds In 
the Leeds Mercury, Whig, edited by Mr. Baines, and 
his brother, son-in-law, and his two sons, Edward 
and Talbot. We see the John Bull; itis ahigh Tory, 
very violent. Mr. Driver lends us it, as likewise 
Blackwood's Magazine, the most able periodical there 
is. The editor is Mr. Christopher North, an old man 
seventy-four years of age; the Ist of April is his 
birthday ; 
O'Doherty, Macrabin Mordecai, Mullion, Warnell, 
and James Hogg, aman of ae extraordinary genius, 


a Scottish shepherd, &c. & 

’Tis true there is no — style here, nothing 
much to indicate at first sight the Sexes autho- 
ress of “Jane Eyre ;” but is it not fresh and 
simple, and above all decided, for a girl of fifteen? 
| Some of the other extracts are more pretentious 
and soar into grander heights; but we have pre- 
ferred to quote this, because it is really conceived 
in the same spirit of exact veracity and earnest 
love of truth which is the great charm of her 
i later and riper works. 





telligencer, ‘Tory, and 











apa and Branwell are gone | 


1is company are Timothy Tickler, Morgan | 
l nj I thy Tickler, Morg 





all the children, “* Love the governess, my dear? ” 
She does not appear, however, 
any of her “situations” very long; 
intervals of her labour, when she h: 
tunity of consulting her 
scheme bo, pears to have been the ins 
| a private school; but this came 
ever satan uught the shelter of her hot 
nece ssity once » drove her f “Ty 
lect (writes she, in the frank familiarity of inti- 
mate friendship) some scrub ioe old fable 
grasshoppers and ants, by a scrubby old 
*yclept /Esop; the grasshoppers sang all the 
summer, and starved all the winter.” In Feb- 
| ruary 1842 she relinquished the governess mode 
| of life for a time, and went with her sister Emily 
to a pensionnat at Brussels, for the purpose of 
acquiring those higher accomplishments which 


sisters, 





» eho e 
shes 


mor 





ahont 
LO0ueT 


knave 











| seemed necessary to her as an instructress of 
youth. The outward result of that sojourn in 
Brussels, so far as the world is concerned, is the 
novel of “Villette.” M. and Madame Heger 
| seem to have been amiable and accomplished 
-y deserved, both 


persons, and to have won, as » 
i 


the affection and the respect of their pupils. 


Emily stayed with them for ten months; but 
Charlotte did not finally return home before 
December 1843. Once more the three sisters 


were united in the quiet parsonage at Haworth. 
It is not a little strange thet from this time up 
to the end of 1845, the fierce literary energies o 
these women appear to have lain absolutely dor- 
mant. Two years of inaction, and at such a 
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the lava-flood did find 
t as resistless; and 
incidents of their lives 


cl ly, we hall find that they 








had enough 
y their atten- 
three sisters sent 
- venture, in the 
“ Currer, Ellis, 
nonition was dis- 
iffered. Messrs. 
» volume on the 


til the success of 














a dead failure. 
ness arrange- 
} ‘ irom the cor- 
res ippears to have d vel ped juite a 
tal hat wa 
The first attempt was disheartening, nor was 
the second more favourable: a prose tale called 
The Prof > was offered to half the London 
publishers in succession, and could find favour 
with none. But Charlotte Bronté was not the 
woman to be ea daunted; even whilst “ The 





Professor’ was going his unfruitful rounds we find 





her labouring hard at her first master-piece, 
“Jane Eyre.” In August 1847 she sent the 
MSS. of this remarkable work to Messrs. Smith 
and Elder, who, with a quick discernment which 


does them credit, at once accepted it for publi- 
cation. So little time was lost that on October 
19th we find the author acknowledging the 
receipt of six printed copies of the work, and 
inquiring eagerly for reviews. These poured in 
apace, and were in their turn reviewed by the 
earnest and penetrating débutante. That in the 
Literary Gazette is pronounced to have been 
indited “in rather a flat mood,” and that in The 
Atheneum she “respects, but cannot exactly 
relish;” the Spectator is the first “to point out | 
the way of detraction;” but the /xraminer “ grati- 
fied me much.” Favourable or unfavourable 
however as the reviews might be, the work wins 
favour with the public, and before the end of 
November the author has to acknowledge a note 
from her publishers, stating that “the prospects 
of the work appear to improve; and ten days 
afterwards agreeable proof of that fact arrives in 
the form of a bank post bill. In January of the 
following year a second edition was required, 
and duly appeared, with, oddly enough, a dedica- 
tion to William Makepeace Thackeray. 


This last fact is a curious proof of the extra- | 


ordinary want of ripe judgment and experience 
observable in Miss Bronté’s mind. In this, as in 
some other of her literary verdicts, she committed 
an error which, had she been spared to us longer, 
she would have lived to rectify. What was there 
in common between this wild child of nature and 
the man so experienced in the ways and wicked- 
ness of the world; between the creature all youth 

1 


you to rea 
to ) muc 
printed.” 
expense it w 


for how 


1 it.” “1 am afraid it will try my eyes 

“But it is not in manuscript; it is 
sur! you've never thought of the 

It will be almost sure to be a 

you get a book sold? No one 
“ But, papa, I don’t think 
it will be a loss; no more will you, if you will just 
let me read you areview or two, and tell you more 
about it.” So she sat down and read some of the 
reviews to her father; and then, giving him the copy 
of “Jane Eyre” that she intended for him, she left 
him to read it. When he came in to tea, he said, 
“Girls, do you know, Charlotte has been writing a | 
book, and it is much better than likely.” 

And in December 1847 the other sisters also 
came forward with their “likely books.” 
“ Wuthering Heights” and “ Agnes Grey” made 
their appearance. The former was by Emily, | 
the latter by Anne Bronté. And now that we 
know something of their authors it is, of course, 
easy enough to detect the connection between the 
marking characteristics of the works and the 
minds which impressed these characteristics upon | 
them. They were not so favourably received as 
“ Jane Eyre;” but a reconsideration of “ Wuther- | 
ing Heights” has wrung from the public a tardy | 
avowal that its author was a powerful and original | 
genius. This was that Emily, of whom mention 
has already been made, and who, judging by the 
traits related of her, must have been a girl } 
endowed with uncommon force of character. 
Perhaps even too forcible at times. There is a 
nasty story about her beating a bull-dog blind, 
which Mrs. Gaskell relates with great gusto, and | 
which may perhaps gain admirers among those 
who value what is called pluck in the feminine | 
character; but, for our part, we prefer to leave | 
it unquoted, and had rather that it had been left | 
unwritten. 

And now the prospects of the sisters appeared 
to be decidedly improving. This portion of the 
Memoirs is filled with “ literary’ correspondence,” 
of no very vital interest it must be confessed. 
There are a number of letters, for instance, 
written by Charlotte to Mr. G. H. Lewes, the ce- 
lebrated natural and metaphysical philosopher, 
dramatist, and journalist, which would makxe it 
appear that the author of “ Jane Eyre” accepted 
the author of “ Ranthorp” for her literary father 
confessor. This is perhaps, if possible, even 
more extraordinary than the blind worship of | 
Mr. Thackeray. 

All this time the anonymity was strictly pre- | 
served behind the disguise of Currer, Ellis, and | 
Acton Bell. One of the reasons for this is almost | 
too obvious to need explanation—the three were | 
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can 


knows you or your name.” 





| desirous of remaining unknown until the result | 


and emotion and strength, and the creature whose 
age has brought him nothing but cynicism and 
inward rottenness ? Other errors Miss Bronté | 


committed during her short literary career, but 
none remarkable as when she fell down and 
worshipped Thackeray as if he were a very 
. 7 
igod. 


Our readers 


so 


dem 
will remember the sensation which 


ran tlirough the ordinarily emotionless world 
when “ Jane Eyre” first made its appearance. It | 
was something so new, so lifelike, so distinct, and 


yet so strange; quite a relief from the sickly 
perfume of the drawing-room novels, with their 


ghastly caricatures of human beings and their | 





artificial mechanism of strings and wires. Here 
was evidently a new genius, and it was in this 
capacity that, in spite ot thedetraction of some and 
the lukewarmness of others, Charlotte Bronté was 
received. Within a very few months there was 
i igent person in England who had 
thing about this great, but as yet 
can it be? Man or 


scarcely an intelli 
not heard some 
unknown, author. Who 
woman ? Surely nota woman: too much vigour 
and knowledge of mankind. Aye, but then how 
much sweetness ; what gentle touches ; what an 
intimate acquaintance with the female heart! 
Such were a few of the speculations which (to 
use Mrs. Gaskell’s expression) “ran about like 
wild-fire.” 

The scen 
lays the first-fruits of her genius at her father’s 
feet is quite worthy of quotation:— 


She we 








nt into his study one afternoon after his 
inner, carrying with her a copy of the book, 








I ) reviews, taking care to include a 
not i I to it. She informed me that some- 
thing t} following conversation took place be- 
twe ] and him. ‘Papa, I’ve been writing a 
boo Have you, my dear?” “ Yes, and I want | 


at which the successful authoress 


was known. But another reason, which seems | 
to have been peculiar to Charlotte, is more re- | 
markable; she wished to be judged altogether 
apart from her sex—as a writer and an author, 
not as a woman and an authoress. 

In July 1848 a circumstance, however, occurred 
which compelled them to unmask themselves, to 
their publishers at least. A business transaction, 
about sending early sheets of a forthcoming work 
to America, compelled them to make a hasty 
journey to London and enter an appearance at 
Cornhill. Their treatment during their brief 
stay by the few who were necessarily admitted 
into the secret was kind and considerate in the 
extreme ; but they could not be induced to stay 
longer than the necessity of the case required, 
and, after a momentary peep at the bright pic- 
ture of London life, they hied them back to their | 
solitary home. But the secret was out; like the 
beginning of strife is the letting out of a secret ; | 
the anonymity was little better than a veil, | 
through which every one might discern the fea- 
tures of the wearer. 

But the time had now arrived when death, 
whose coming had indeed been long an- 
nounced, was to spread desolation over this poor 
little household. One by one they fell—first the 
erring Branwell, on September 24th, 1848; then 
Emily, in December of the same year ; and then 
Anne, on the 28th of May 1848. Upon the loss 
of her sisters, and how deeply it affected Char- 
lotte, we need hardly dwell; but the death of the 
brother calls for some explanation. 

Patrick Branwell, the brother of the three autho- 
resses, has been necessarily mentioned ; but it is to 
be regretted that Mrs. Gaskell has not observed 
greater reticence in referring to this unfortunate 
young man. He was (what is, alas! too com- 
mon) the béte noir of the family. His father and 
sisters gave him credit for abilities which, if he 
possessed them at all, were certainly never used 
but for the amusement of Yorkshire hawbucks at 
their drinking bouts. It is recorded that when a 








} man halted over his bottle, the landlord of the 


Haworth Inn would say : “I'll send fur Patrick,” 
and Patrick would straightway come and would 
talk as only “wonderful boys” can talk, fud- 
dling himself the while. In vain we have 
searched through these pages for some proof of 
the assertion which Mrs. Gaskell quietly adopts, 
that the lad had talent in him. She admits that 
he wrote much; but quotes nothing but a very 
empty and pretentious letter written to Words- 
worth, just such a letter as an inspired sheep- 
boy might write, and which the Laureate left 
unanswered. The letter was accompanied by a 
copy of verses intended to be religious ; but which 
not only lack the stamp of genius, but also those 
marks of sincerity which were scarcely to be 
expected from a poet of such habits. In his brief 
career, the most notable post attained by this 


| youth was that of clerk of the Leeds and Man- 


chester Railway. He was once engaged as tutor 
in a gentleman’s family, but was dismissed on 
account of some scandal which arose between him 
and his patron’s wife. Mrs. Gaskell dwells upon 
this episode with singular minuteness, and even 
seems to take a malicious, if not an indelicate, 
delight in analysing the depravity of the whole 
business, and even in indicating, almost as clearly 
as was possible, the identity of the guilty woman. 
We repeat that it is to be regretted that the name 


| of this youth was not left in that obscurity from 


which he never rescued it himself. 

From this time, up to the date of her own 
summons, Charlotte Bronte’s life was one of 
labour and duty, brightened for awhile by the one 
warm sunbeam of her marriage. She felt it to 
be her duty, not only to herself, but to her dead 
sisters, to fill up the outline of fame which had 
been so well sketched out. “ Shirley” made its 
appearance in 1849. The heroine was the author’s 
idealisation of her sister Emily. In November of 
that year she paid a visit to London, somewhat 
longer than the last. This time she had an op- 
portunity of meeting with some of the celebrities 
whom she had hitherto worshipped at a distance. 
And strange it is to see how she, so strong in 
some respects, grew weak before persons who 
were scarcely her equals, certainly not her supe- 
riors. The trial of sitting next Thackeray at 


| dinner is recorded to have been “ too strong for 


her nerves;” he is (she thinks) “a Titan of 
mind.” But this singular being was also the 
most impressionable. A cruel article upon 
“ Shirley” in the Times makes her shed tears. 

By the middle of December she was back again 
in Haworth, and now the fame of her was growing 
great even in her own country and her father's 
house. Reversing the proverb, her  fellow- 
countrymen of Yorkshire, if the last, were the 
warmest, in recognising her claims to admiration. 
This could not but please her, though she writes 
to a friend :—“*The Haworth people have been 
making great fools of themselves akout ‘ Shirley;’ 


| they have taken it in an enthusiastic light.” All 


this glory did not, however, prevent her from 
attending to her duty by nursing her now aged 
father. Even now, she lived more than ever 4 
solitary life, for when at home she had not the 
sweet solace of her sisters’ companionship. 
Occasionally she was drawn forth from this 
retirement to visit new friends whom her fame 
had attracted to her. Sir James and Lady 
Shuttleworth invite her to Gawthorpe, Miss 
Martineau must have her over to the Lakes, and 
Mrs. Gaskell herself gets her to Manchester and 


| takes notes of what she drops in conversation, 


doubtless with a view to this biography. In June 
1850 she is once more in London, where she sees 
two of her heroes, the Duke of Wellington and 
Mr. G. H. Lewes. The former she describes as 
“a real grand old man,” and the latter as 
being “ wonderfully like Emily;” but whether 


this is to be taken as a compliment 
to poor Emily, we, not professing to be 


able to pronounce on questions of personal 
beauty, must decline to decide. Somehow or 
other the poor girl seems to have lost the 
full possession of her powerful mind when she 
came to the metropolis; and when we consider 
the contrast between the quict of her Yorkshire 
home and the mad whir of the mighty machine, 
we can scarcely wonder at it. Of this she seemed 
not unconscious herself, for her visits to the 
modern Babylon seldom exceeded a fortnight at 
the most. Accordingly, in August we find her 
once more at Haworth, and great acquaintances 
are flocking round the trembling little luminary 
even more eagerly than before. She is asked to 
Harden Grange, but “of course” declines. One 
morning two gentlemen walk over the moors to 
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THE CRITIC. 








‘a . ' : i ee ; . | 
pay a morning call—one a little queer and shy, | 


and the other with a brace of grouse hanging 
over his forefinger. The former is the Honour- 
able Mr. Smythe, the son of Lord Strangford, and 
the game carrier is Lord John Manners. In 
December 1850 there was a re-issue of ‘* Wuther- 
ing Heights” and “ Agnes Grey” with a preface 
by Charlotte, in which she paid an eloquent and 
affectionate tribute to the merits of her departed 
sisters. Immediately after the appearance of this, 
she goes to spend a week with Miss Martineau, 
of whose mode of life and habits she gives a 
graphic picture :— 

Her house is very pleasant, both within and with- 
out; arranged at all points with admirable neatness 
and comfort. Her visitors enjoy the most perfect 
liberty ; what she claims for herself she allows them. 
Irise at my own hour, breakfast alone (she is up at 
tive, takes a cold bath, and a walk by starlight, and 
has finished breakfast and got to her work by seven 
o'clock). I pass the morning in the drawing-room, 
she inher study. At two o'clock we meet—work, 
talk, and walk together till five, her dinner hour, 
spend the evening together. She converses fluently 
and abundantly, and with the most complete frank 


ness. I go to my own room soon after ten—she sits 
up writing letters till twelve. She appears ex- 


haustless in strength and spirits, and indefatigable in 
the faculty of labour. She is a great and good 
woman. 

How the “great and good woman ” treated poor 
Charlotte afterwards is not much to her credit. 
In an article in the Daily News, Harriet Mar- 
tineau, whose virility of intellect and modes of 
thought are such as to induce a grave suspicion 
as to whether she was not intended by nature for 
the sterner sex. accused this delicate soul, this 
sweet flower from the Yorkshire Hills, of want of 
delicacy. Ah! Miss Martineau, the sunflower is 
amore indelicate flower than the gentian, though 
the latter can bear the brunt and scathing of an 
Alpine storm. We must decline here to reopen 
the old question as to where the line is to be 


drawn between indelicacy which is the result of | 


corruption and the natural vigour of intellect 
which disdains conventional laws. For the 
present we content ourselves with avowing our 
entire conviction that a purer mind never offered 
its reflections to the world than the bright and 
genial being who is the subject of the present 
memoir. 

In June 1851, Charlotte Bronté once 
came to London. She attended Thackeray’s 
lectures, and preferred them to the Crystal 








RELIGION. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


AmonaG the objections usually urged against a revi- | we cannot 


sion of our authorised version is the following princi- 
pal one—namely, that, after the process of revision has 
been carried out, we shall be scarcely able to recognise 
our venerated and venerable English Bible as the 
identical volume in which we received our own first 
lessons, which administered instruction and comfort 
to our ancestors from youth to age, which formed the 
text-book of all our commentators, and from which 
all our divines from James’s time to our own have 
preached their sermons. How little of this may be 
feared is evident from a publication now before us. 
This is entitled, The Gospel according to St. John, after 
the authorised version. with the ori- 
ginal Greek, and revised by five cl 
Parker and Son). The five clergymen responsible for 
this work are the Revs. John Barrow, D.D., George 
Moberly, D.C.L., Henry Alford, B.D., William G. 
Humphry, B.D., and Charles J. Ellicott, M.A. Such 
names, every one will allow, are vouchers for the 
highest scholarship our country has to produce, as 
well as for conscientious fidelity and respectful 
steem for the English text as it now stands. In the 
preface we are informed how this joint labour has been 
conducted. The feelings by which the revisers were 
actuated are thus described: ‘' Refraining altogether 
from any expression of opinion respecting the de- 
sirableness of an authorised revision of the existing 
version, we have thought that the best method of 


Newly compared 


rqgymen. 


allaying agitation, and enabling those who cannot | and character. These sermons, it may be 


examine the question for themselves, to form a cor- 
rect view of the real state of the case, would be to 
offer as faithful and complete a version of a portion of 











| no absolute sensible progress since the year 1611 
this country—in fact, that the revision 1 ma 

as nearly perfect as it is now possible to make it— 

join with him in his conclusion that it is 

better to leave it in its present state. ‘The revision of 
St. John’s Gospel, set forth by the five clergymen as 
noticed by us above, had not appeared when Dr. 
M‘Caul’s pamphlet was published. Let us hoy 
therefore, that when he sees how slicht 


the New Testament as it was in our power to con- | 


struct. In so doing, however, we have kept two 
objects distinctly in our view—the one to exhibit in 


| the fullest, most honest, and most loyal manner, the 


actual meaning of the inspired Word of God, allowing 


no subjective preferences or preconceived views to 
interfere with the simple and faithful exposition in 
English of the original text of Holy Scripture; the 
other to show, as far as is compatible with this first 
and chiefest object, that the authorised version is 
indeed a precious and holy possession, and that the 


its many and great excellences.” After a most | initials R. L. B. 


| searching revision, it is wonderful how few and slight 


more | 


are the alterations here made. 
prising the first fourteen verses, we notice only twelve 
alterations—all of them unimportant, but all, we must 
confess, for the better. ‘In departing from the 
authorised version,” the preface says, ‘* We have been 
careful to maintain, as far as we could, both the 


| rhythm, in itself so weighty and beautiful, and the 


Palace, albeit she visited the latter under thescien- | 


tific superintendence of Sir David Brewster. 
During all the next winter and throughout the 
succeeding year her own ill-health and her care 


for the infirmities of her father compelled her to | 


suspend her labours. By December 1852, how- 
ever, “Villette” was ready for the press. It 
was on the appearance of this work that Miss 


archaic form both of words and sentences, by which 
it is characterised,” &c. The conclusion we arrive at 
is that a revision carried out in the spirit of that 


yefore us woul nore faithfully repres he 
bef Id m faithfully present tl 

original text, and would shock no one by an 
appearance of novelty. In fact, we believe that the 


changes made would not, in number at least, approach 


in any degree those of the revision made in 1611. | ever, in discussing this subject, by 


| The revisers’ testimony as to the harmony that pre- 


Martineau attacked her in the manner which we | 


have already described. 

But we must now hasten to the two closing 
events of her career, her marriage, and her death. 
In January 1853, the project of her marriage 
was first openly broached. Mrs. Gaskell tells 
us little enough about Mr. Nicholls, although, 
from Charlotte's own confession that he made 
her very happy, he must be a good man. We 


gather, however, that he was her father’s curate. | 


At first, when he proposed, old Mr. Bronté ob- 
jected, and Mr. Nicholls determined to throw up 
his curacy and leave Haworth; subsequently, 
however, it was represented to Mr. Bronté that 
the marriage of his daughter would not neces- 
sarily entail his separation from her, but that she 
and her husband might still continue to reside in 
the parsonage and be a comfort to his declining 
years. Then, and not till then, did the old man 
consent that the wish of the poor girl’s heart 
should be gratified; and even when the weding- 
day arrived, the 29th of June 1845, “ when all 
was finished, the trunk packed, the morning’s 
breakfast arranged, the wedding-dress laid out, 
Mr. Bronté announced his intention of stopping 
at home while the others went to church.” But, 
for all this, she was married, and her husband 
loved her, and everybody blessed her. 

Short felicity! She was married but nine 
months, and in March 1855 the same consump- 
tion which had laid her sisters came and carried 
her off too. When she was about to die she called 
her husband to her side and murmured in his 
ear, “Oh! I am not going to die, am I? 


He will not separate us, we have been so happy.” 

What is a man’s life worth against the happi- 
hess of hearing such words from the lips of 
&% woman? 


such 


} 





vailed among them is also worthy of notice—'t We 
are thankful to add,” they say, “‘ that though we have 
met together, strangers in several instances to one 
another, from different Universities, of different 
habits of thought, and perhaps of different theological 
bias, there has not been, during our long intercourse, 
uny the slightest perceptible effect of these diffe- 
rences. We have discussed critically such subjects 
as were purely critical, and have endeavoured to elicit 
the true meaning of the sacred text, without im- 
porting into them the smallest irrelevant feeling or 
predilection. And in this we verily believe that we 
have onlv done what any other body of clergymen 
and scholars would do, if associated together in like 
manner, and for a like purpose.” This, we conceive, 
is a sufficient answer to the alleged impossibility of 
successful co-overation in such a work, on the score 
of theological differences. 

On the other side of the question we have Reasons 
for holding fast the authorised English Version of the 
Bible. By the Rev. ALExANDER M‘Cavt, D.D. &e. 
(London: Wertheim and Macintosh).—Dr. M‘Caul’s 
opinion upon any subject is always entitled to the 
highest respect. Itis, therefore, with much deference 
that we venture to differ from him upon a subject 
like the present, with respect to which he is so pre- 
eminently qualified to speak. He has argued the 
matter fully and fairly, and has shown many of the 
weak points of the advocates of revision. Still we 
cannot help thinking that his admiration for the 
authorised version as it stands has carried him too 
far. It may be, as he alleges, and we see no reason 
to question his statement, that ‘our English version 
is better than the Vulgate, which for more than a 
thousand years sustained the faith of the Western 
Church, and enlightened the minds of Waldo and 
Wiclif and Huss, and prepared the world for the 
Reformation ;” also, that English version is 
infinitely better than the Septuagint, 


“our 


which yet was 


used by the Apostles, and carried the Church through 
the persecutions and controversies of the first six cen- 
turies.” This may be true; but, unless Dr. M‘Caul can 
has 


entirely prove that Biblical criticism 


| that the sermons are admirably render 
errors of it are very slight and few in comparision of | by a translator, who subscribes his prefa 


In the first page, com- | Berwick-on-Tweed. (Edinburgh: ( 


| in which infant baptism was characte 





changes proposed to be made in that version, 
we all in common venerate, he may be in 
modify his views; and, instead of o 

sion, | 


that 


lend his valuable assistance towards 
which is confessedly good still | 








xtnia is ass, to be bequeathed to our posterity. 
I'here is this difference generally between the sermons 
of English and Continental divines it the former 
(London: | appeal, for the most part, to the intellect, and the latter 
to the affections. Some, however, judiciously com- 
bine both kinds of appeal, which is the case with the 
following—Light from the Cross: Ser a the 


Passion of our Lord. Translated from the German of 


Dr. A. Taotuck, University Preacher and Professor 
of Theology in the University of Halle (Edinburgh: 
fr. and T. Clark ‘.—Dr.Tholuck is, perhaps, after Krum- 
macher, the most eloquent preacher in Germany. In 


the present series of sermons (twenty-two in number) 
he has chosen a noble theme, which he has worthily 
illustrated, both by bringing the sufferings of th 


Saviour vividly under contemplation, and by point- 





ing out the experimental influence that h acon- 
templation ought to exercise upon every one’s life 

»bserved, 
were preached before the Universi but the 


preacher's congregation was not entir made up of 
students. ‘‘ A large promiscuous congregation,” as 
is remarked by the translator, “is always present at 
those services, to enjoy the privilege of hearing one 
of the greatest preachers of the age. ( juently, 
all classes and all ages may expect to find in these 
discourses something to quicken and to bless—rich 
thoughts drawn from the mine of truth; deep, far- 
reaching glances into the heart of man: and such an 
insight into the heart of Jesus in the hour of his suf- 
ferings as is vouchsafed not to learning or philosophy, 
but to humble faith alone.” It remains only to add 
d into English 
e with the 








1 
Lectures on Baptism. W. Rrrcnte, 
2 and Murray.) 
lectures contain an admir defence of 
infant baptism, in opposition to certain small publica- 
tions widely circulated in the author's ne 


sy the Rev. 






— These 


hbourhood, 
1 as “‘un- 
reasonable, unscriptural, soul-destroying,” as “ the 
prop and pillar of Popery,” &c. Mr. Ritchie under- 
takes to show that, ‘* Whoever affirms that we derive 
the ordinance of infant baptism, or the practice of 
sprinkling, from any other source than the word of 
God, inflicts an injury upon us, while he exposes him- 
self to the charge of being a false accuser of his 
brethren, and of proclaiming his ignorance of the 
cause he professes to condemn.” The how- 


nfines 








I 


| himself to the dispute between the P:edobaptists and 


large upon the 


Anti-Pedobaptists, but dwells at 


divine origin and efficacy of the sacrament of baptism, 
while he quotes both Scripture, tradition, and the 
works of the reforming divines, in favour of his views, 

Christians at the Grave ; Paul at the Cross; and Christ 
on the Mount. The Funeral Services occasioned by the 


Death of the late Rev. John Harris, D.D., Principal of 
Vew College. Edited by the Rev. T. Bryvey. 
(London: Ward and Co.)—This memorial of the 
late Dr. Harris, author of “Mammon,” the “ Pra- 
Adamite Earth,” and various other publications of a 
high character, cannot fail to prove acceptable to his 








numerous friends and admirers. The work consists 
of three discourses, by as many emin Noncon- 
formist ministers, viz., the Rev. George Smith, the 
Rev. T. Binney, and the Rev. J. Stoughton—each 
setting forth the character, and testifying to the 
virtues and services rendered to the Church of Christ 


by the deceased. Mr. Binney’s dise 
fullest, having been much enlarged by 
interval between delivery and publication. 
The new number of The Journal S 
and Biblical ve } ; ¢ 


‘ord, e 
LL.D., &e. 





ture 
(Lor 





BURGESS, 








several admirable articles, am S$ an « 
upon the life and character of Luther, led forth by 
Mr. Worsley’s recent life of that remarl man 
rhere are two learned articles upon ** The Visit of 
the Magi; the time and place of its oceurrence,” and 
‘The word Hellenist, with especial to 
Acts xi. 20.” In “Supposed Errors in t! 

Bible,” the real errors of a writer in t! 

Review are pointed out. We must add that 





partment of ‘* Correspondence” is as ri 
as usual. 





The Churchman’s Mag wine, for A I | (London 
Harrison)—Continues its articl salt Blom- 
field and his times,” and furnis its usual amount 
of “ Church Intelligence.” 

The Churchman’s Year-B 7 ( t Ee- 
clesiast innual Le ter | , (;. ( = 

made ' Maintains its reputation asa va house of 
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facts and dates with respect to Church matters,— | 
whether they be proceedings in parliament, or in | 
courts of law, convocation, the universities, church | 
societies, colonial dioceses, preferments, &c. It con- 
tains also a clerical obituary and chronicle for the | 
past year. 

The Offices for the Sick: properly arranged accor- | 
ding to the use of the United Church of England and | 
Ireland (London: Bagster and Sons).—This pub- 
lication, which comes forth without either preface or ! 
advertisement, commends itself by its handsome 
type and convenient form to all engaged in the per- 
formance of clerical duties. 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. | 


Art and Character | 


| 


or, Glimpses of 


By Nona Betvarrs. 
1857. 


Gotng Abroad ; 
in France and Italy. 
London: C. Skeet. 

Quedah; or, Stray 


} 
Teaves from a Journal in | 
Malayun Waters. By Capt. SHerarp Ospory, 
R.N., C.B., &c. London: Longman and Co. | 
1857. 
New Granada: Twenty Months in the Andes. By | 
Isaac T. Hotron, M.A. New York: Harper | 
and Brothers. London: Sampson Low and Co. | 
1857. 
A THOROUGHLY elegant and lady-like book is Miss | 
Bellairs’s Going Abroad—not telling us much that | 
is new, or taking us over ground unfamiliar to 
the great mass of tourists or readers, but written | 
easily and gracefully, without any affectation or | 
striving after effect. Miss Bellairs began her | 
pleasure-seeking tour early in November some two | 
years ago, and soon exchanged the London fogs | 
and drizzles of that suicidal month for the bright 
blue sky and genial temperature of the south of | 
France. Passing rapidly through Paris (where | 
a halt of a few days was made), Dijon, Lyons, | 





and Avignon, she and her travelling party of | 
relatives and friends had, by the 17th of Novem- 
ber, found midsummer at Marseilles, for the sun 
was burning high in the heavens without a | 
cloud—doors and windows were seen thrown wide 
open, and the peasants sitting working outside 
their cottages. Arriving at Toulon on a Satur- | 
day afternoon, the next day afforded our fair | 
tourist and her party an excellent opportunity for | 





seeing the grand military mass at St. is in | : 
5 : : s at St. Louis in | and, when we look on the dazzling scene before 


the morning, and attending vespers at the old | 


cathedral in the evening. 
they were at Cannes. 


Three days more and 
The example of Lord 


Brougham in making his winter-home among | 


the orange-groves and sunuy gardens of Cannes, 
fragrant even in November with jasmine and 
tuberoses, has been followed by numbers of his 
countrymen. The English are building Cockney 
houses in every direction, and Miss Bellairs says 
Cannes appears now likea foreign town bewitched, 
as it looks down on the bright Mediterranean. 
From Cannes through Antibes to Var, and 
crossing the wooden bridge that spans the rush- 
ing, leaping river which forms the boundary line 
between France and Italy, and our tourists were 
within the “land of the Madonna.” 
charmed with Nice, where they remained until | 
after Christmas, spending the greater part of | 
Christias-day itself at Mount Cimies, their | 
escort over the monastery being a happy, bright- 
looking old monk, who gathered them roses, 
salveas, and hyacinths from the garden, while 
couriers and others brought them bouquets of 
orange-flowers, jonquils, and carnations, so that 
the day seemed rather a midsummer festival than 
Christmas. The rides, drives, and walks about 
Nice are fully described by our authoress, and 
nothing omitted that can interest lady travellers. 
Her next halting-place was at Genoa, where she 
remained a week, and then hastened on to Pisa, 
with its famous “leaning tower,” its cathedral, 
bapistery, and Campo Santo. From thence the 
railway takes one direct to Florence, and out of 
the window of a first-class carriage Miss Bellairs 
gazed first upon the garden of Italy. The noble 
specimens of church architecture with which 
Florence abounds, the various religious festivals 
during Lent and Easter, the carnival, the exqui- 
site galleries of painting and sculpture, intro- 
ductions to the most renowned artists’ studios— 
all these and many more fascinations, which 
Miss Bellairs does full justice to, detained her a 
willing prisoner until the last vestige of winter 
on the distant hills had melted beneath the sunny 
smile of spring. Miss Bellairs is as great an 
enthusiast in her love of nature as she is of art. 
Listen to her greeting of spring in Italy. 
And now the spring is coming—dancing onwards 
from the glad south, her hands stretched out in 
blessing the expectant world, showering her precious 


| and the English “May” in blossom. Bologna, with 


| shops—its public buildings, so spacious and bright- 


We are writing these lines in the brilliant 


| tary band in the distance falls softly on the ear; 


They were | 


gifts before her as she gaily advances. A million 
voices carol her praises amid the joyous trees, and 
a thousand flowers spring from the bosom of the 
reviving earth to greet her presence. Dear, gracious 
spring! welcomed and loved wherever your smile 
may light; but oh! most beautiful beyond all telling 
when you hold your revels in the valley of the Arno. 


It was with rather a sad heart that our fair 
authoress was at last compelled to bid adieu to 
Florence, but there were other cities yet to be 
visited in Italy; so the middle of April! saw her 
gazing on the plains of Lombardy and Ancona, 
with their almond and cherry trees in full flower, 


its hundred churches and its goodly gallery of 
paintings, detained her for awhile, and then, 
bestowing a passing glance at Parma, she made 
her entrance into the grand old city of Milan, 
which she praises as the very cleanest town in 
Italy. We need scarce say that our fair tourist 
bestowed her chief attention in Milan on its 
magnificent cathedral; and then, taking the rail- 
way to Novara, hastened on to Turin, which she 
briefly but truly describes as most splendidly 
situated, with handsome arcades and squares like 
those of Paris, only more foreign-looking. On 
quitting Turin she was once more “ homeward 
bound,” and, taking the same line of route, 
arrived on a lovely summer's evening in Paris, 
after what might have been a dangerous but 
happily proved only an amusing accident, caused 
by the breaking-down of the engine soon after 
the train left Dijon. After all, Miss Bellairs 
thinks, for enjoyment there is no place like Paris. 
Her last chapter opens with the following fervent 
confession: 

No! there is nothing like Paris; nothing, I believe, 
in the wide, wide world to equal it! Whether you 
look at its broad clean streets, dazzling with the gay 


looking—its high-pitched roofs, with their conical 
towers and graceful spires—its gardens, its squares, 
or its ceaseless fountains—it is a city of almost per- 
fect beauty. 


capital. The feathery fountains of the Champs 
Elysées are at this moment sparkling in the sun- 
light before our eyes, and the music of the mili- 


| us, we too can share in Miss Bellairs’s enthu- 
| siasm, and understand her feelings when she 
| exclaims, ‘* No! there is nothing like Paris!” 

Our authoress was fortunate not only in having 
| agreeable companions in her own travelling party, 
| but in meeting with many interesting persons, 
| American as well as English, during her six 
months’ tour—among the former, Mr. Fillmore, 
the ex-President of the United States, who im- 
| pressed her in every respect most favourably, 
| and of whose conversation and opinions she gives 
several anecdotes in the course of her narrative. 
She describes him as the very impersonation of 
calm dignity. 


she set forward on her journey, determined ta 

find good wherever it was possible, and not evil ; 

resolved, as a woman should do, to eschew all 

grumbling and discontent, and, with good 

temper and good nature, make herself and all 

about her happy. The work is tastefully “ got 

up,” has a pretty lithographic frontispiece of 
Florence, and is well worthy a place in a lady’s 
library. Indeed, it is essentially a lady’s book, 

refined in thought, and light, graceful, and deli- 

cate in execution. 

If Miss Bellairs’s Going Abroad be, as we have 

said, a thorough Jady’s book, in Captain Osborn’s 

Quedah we have a thorough man’s book. Bold, 

dashing adventures, told in the simple energetic. 

language that so well becomes the blue-jacket, 

fill Captain Osborn’s interesting volume. He 
tells a sailor’s yarn in a sailor’s way ; and the 

glow of youthful ardour and professional enthu- 

siasm which filled the young middy’s heart when 

he took so prominent a part in the blockade of 
Quedah, shine conspicuously in every chapter of 
the narrative he has given us. Captain Osborn 

is already favourably known to the world of 
literature. His two previous works, ‘“ Stray 

Leaves from an Arctic Journal” and “The 

Narrative of Captain Maclure’s Discovery of the 
North-West Passage,” will not be readily for- 

gotten. The reputation won by these publications 
will not be lessened by the narrative of Quedah. 

We have in this the same life-like account of the 
scenery, the daily mode of living, the habits, 
manners, and customs of the people, that dis- 
tinguished Captain Osborn’s two preceding works. 

In Quedah we are taken back nearly twenty years 

in the world’s history—when India was, as our 
author says, highly respectable and highly con- 
servative, but very much mildewed and very 

much astern of the world; when steam was still 
an agent which Indian quidnuncs ques- 
tioned the success of in India, whatever its 
result might be elsewhere; when one solitary: 
steamer, the Diana, was almost as much a 
curiosity to the European residents of the Straits 
of Malacca as she was to the Malays or Chinese; 
when the ill-requited Waghorn had not yet en- 
lightened the magnates of Leadenhall by showing 
them the advantages of the Overland route ; and 
when a man in India thought himself lucky if a 
letter from home did not occupy more than five 
months in its transit. The story of Quedah opens 
on the 29th of May 1838, when her Majesty's 
corvette, the Hyacinth, made her number to the 
signal-staff over the Governor’s residence at 


Singapore, and lazily flapped, rather than 
sailed, into the anchorage. Captain Osborn 
then gives us a very picturesque account 


of Singapore in the month of May, with 
prahus, tampans, Chinese junks, and other 
vessels of all sizes and descriptions, floating on 
its calm sunny waters. The Hyacinth and her 
crew had not been many days at Singapore 
before the news reached them that a sever? 
encounter had taken place between the Diana 





A dignity so great, that to have once seen Mr. 


Fillmore is never to forget him—less perhaps for | 


and a piratical squadron of six Malay prahus, 


himself, than as the embodiment of a dignified power bate of which Pak — while the pre age 
I have never seen surpassed. It is related of Sir | escaped and eluded all pursuit. To seek the 
Henry Lytton Bulwer, that when English minister at | Temnant of these pirate prahus the Hyacinth was 


Washington, he said, though he had spoken before 
many European Courts, he never knew what it was 
to feel nervous of his own powers till he stood before 
Mr. Fillmore, the then President; who, owing nothing 
to external grandeur, awed him by the very simpli- 
city of his greatness. It seemed very strange, having 
heard this anecdote, to see how very merry we all were at 
the table of mine host of the Grand Bretagne, and 
how kindly the ex-President joined in the merriment. 


A very sad fate befell one of the two sisters, 
whose gentle love and companionship lent so 
much charm to a great part of Miss Bellairs’s 
tour. 

She came from America to Europe for her health, 
and, completely restored, set sail with her parents for 
New York, where her marriage was to take place 
within a week of her arrival. Scarcely had the good 
ship Arago reached the port, when the expectant 


the form he so fondly loved, amongst the joyous 
hurrying crowd. With faltering step he went be- 
low, and there, with the same sweet smile which had 


Annie L—, the bride of death! Seized with brain 
fever, shortly after the vessel set sail, she rapidly 


New York. 


closes. It is the only passage that leaves any 
melancholy impression on the reader’s mind. 
Otherwise the pages shine with the couleur de 
rose, and well reflect the happy spirit with which 





bridegroom rushed on board, seeking, alas! in vain, for | 


ever greeted him in life, lay the cold marble form of | 


sank and died, within a few hours before reaching | 


With this mournful episode Miss Bellairs’s book | 


dispatched; but, after a fruitless expedition, was 
compelled to return to her station at Singapore, 
where the mortifying intelligence reached her 
captain and crew that the Malay pirates,.to the 
number of two thousand, had taken advantage of 
their absence to capture the important province 
of Quedah from the Siamese Government.. Now, 
it is only fair to the Malays to say that in 
former times Quedah had always been a Malay 
state. It is certainly not improbable that, after 
the Portuguese crushed the Malay Empire by 
the capture of Malacca in 1511, the Rajah of 
Quedah may have vowed allegiance to the Em- 
peror of Siam. However, the East India Com- 
pany seem to have heeded the sovereignty of 
Siam very little when it served their interest, for 
in 1786 they induced the Rajah of Quedah, on 
his sole responsibility, to sell the island of 
Penang for the yearly sum of ten thousand dol- 
lars—an annuity which continues even now to be 
| paid to his descendants. At the time from which 
Captain Osborne’s narrative dates, we had just 
| entered on the first Burmese war ; and when the 
| neutrality of the Emperor of Siam was most de- 
sirable, he chose to invade Quedah, and, after 4 
| series of atrocities on the unfortunate Malays, 
| established his dominion over them, and was 
confirmed in it by a treaty with us. Naturally 
enough, the Malay chieftains retaliated, and, with 
| a Prince Abdullah, and a very able and deter- 
| mined body of leaders called Toukoos, resolved 
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on not tamely relinquishing what they deemed | tongue everything as it went. Nonatives or Siamese | A DAY IN THE TROPICS. 
their just and inalienable rights. The Siamese | were to be seen in any direction; and I afterwards} This ride might be called one of the epochs of my 
knew well enough how to appeal to treaties when | Pretty correctly ascertained the origin of the fire. | jife. A botanist feels a growing desire to visit the 
their own interests were at stake, and they at Under every one of the houses, which, as usual, were | tropics every time that he examines or arranges plants 
once called on the English Government to aid - sana Boe pe pedi normaly earth, the natives of | from the sunny lands. The difficulty of gratifying 
them in asserting their legal but unjust claim. frome pt epee nat ng ang the — the desire generally grows with its growth and 
So British good faith to one party had to be | gay ean teh Cone cinietaieal a ge yor | strengthens with its strength, and remains for life a 
maintained at the expense of British justice to | they departed the embers from their hearths had | fre) ant een orium, or equal balance of centri~ 
the other. The poor Malays were consequently | been thrown on these heaps of husks. So long as it anal bed Sh nmpistss geat i ee petal 
declared pirates, and their rights altogether | was calm, the ignited husks of rice had merely a space pepe es pote apt Ria 
ignored. | smouldered ; but directly the breeze sprang up, they | an illimitable conservatory. The little bead-; ae 
However, a sailor’s duty is to obey and not | were fanned into flames, and in a few minutes, as I | (Abrus precatorius) lay scattered on the ground. 


discuss. Quedah was ordered to be blockaded, | have described, wrapped the whole village in a sheet They are familiar to many at the North from their 





and our author, then a middy of seventeen or | of fire. | beauty; they are of a bright red, with a round black 
eighteen, took his part in the expedition ascom- | Four beautifully-coloured lithographs, one an | 8P0t- I was surprised not to find more Aroid plants, 
¢ for I saw but one climbing against the trunks of trees, 


. —— . » sty ° a ‘ . 

mander of the gun-boat “ Emerald,’ with a crew | jjlustration of the above scene, adorn (€ aptain | 34 1 of this barely f 1 Som I . 
of twenty-five Malay sailors, besides a serang or | Osborn’s volume, to which a well-executed map fal rt ae aes tee tg ne ane 
boatswain. A very entertaining account is given | giyes additional value. laric picked it pes. Ps tnat it ae sin I apes 
- FA ee = = . F ’ 4 » a awa) again, n short, 

of the crew, and the reception they gave their On the whole, we feel bound to say that we | the day seemed filled to the brim with a tide of hap- 
youthful chieftain ; and then y ag Mig" | have seldom read any book of travels with | piness, which seemed every moment ready to over- 
(to use a theatrical ~:~ — pede ao {greater pleasure than Quedah; and Captain | fow. It is said that the traveller retains for life a 
blockade oe i eo +“ 2s " we Osborn may rest assured that this publication rae affection - - iene spot where his feet have 
hair-breadth scapes,” chases after piratical | 4¢ stray leaves from his Malayan journal will | presser a tropica soil. Jertain it is that my mind 
prahus, captures of their crews, and encounters | enhance the good reputation he has already | ‘W'S bask ‘wits strong lesigings from the happier 


day and night with the “rebels,” now follow in | cared, both as an author and a man. fPremagg poder eee mec phtielea trate thay 
rapid suecession, and keep the reader’s interest : | lena. I may be obliged to confess it is a dry, deso- 


unfinggingly maintained to the last chapter of A work of a much more ambitious character late, sterile region, with inhabitants few and far be- 
the book. ‘These more serious topics are diversi- | than the preceding is the last that stands in our | pew pe etch da oa cast of Sunstone; but I love 
fied with accounts of hunting and fishing expedi- list, Mr. Holton’s New Granada, a large and very ; Swe owe sha — . the rocky ittle farm that 
. . Bom f tropical scenery, | thick octavo volume, illustrated with coloured | * "St called Zome, but what a contrast! The farm 
tions, charming descriptions of tropical scenery, = 1 > wae eupeciann 1 taini in Westminster, Vermont, could boast the best assort- 
valuable observations in the various branches of Pot th many wood engravings, and Containing | ment of rocks, the finest and tallest snowdrifts, and 
natural history, notes on the religion, supersti- | one oO the most elaborate and carefully prepared | the most diminutive trout I ever knew; while my new 
tions, and social usages of the people, and reflec- | appendices we have ever met with on the physi- | Jove was blazing with a tropical drought and burning 
tions, founded on good sense, and expressed in | °4! geography of the country. sand, a very paradise of lizards. 
simple but forcible language. Captain Osborn’s | Mr. Holton is the Professor of Chemistry and | Leaving Bananquilla with wind and current in 
opinion of the Malays, as a race, on the whole Natural History in Middlebury College, U.S., and | his favour, our author next visited Carthagena, 
is decidedly favourable. They may be pirates, | is evidently a man enthusiastically devoted to | the walls of which sleepy old city furnish one 
they may be buccaneers (he says); but so were | the prosecution of the latter study in all its | of the most delightful promenades in the world; 
we, and we still pride ourselves upon the naval | branches, but especially botany. He is one of! and, after spending a few days there and receiving 
glories of men, who founded our reputation, as a | those, as he admits, who cannot rest contented | extreme kindness from the American consul, Mr. 
naval nation, upon what was nothing less than | with a theoretical knowledge of the vegetable | Sanchez, and his family, left it with great regret, 
robbery upon the high seas. Restrain, and bring | productions of the torrid zone, but must, with his | and began serious preparations for land travel, 
the Malays gently under our rule, and they will | own eyes, gaze on the wondrous and beautiful | These are described with due particularity by 
serve us heartily and zealously in the hour of | forms and colours which adorn the domain of | Mr. Holton: but most of all he advises the ad- 
England’s need ; they are the best race of colonial | Flora in the regions of eternal summer. At last | yenturous traveller never to neglect taking with 
sailors we possess. Grind them down, shoot them | this desire, notwithstanding many counter in- | hima hammock if he would know what true 
down, paddle over them, and they will join the | ducements, became irresistible, and the results | comfort is; for he can vary his posture in it, can 
first enemy, and be their own avengers. We | were a visit to the tropic world, and the publica- | recline on his back or side, diagonally or parallel, 
would fain quote several extracts that we had | tion of the present book. just as he pleases—wil! never tire of it—will find 
marked in Captain Osborn’s volume; but our} Mr, Holton’s attention was directed principally | it protects him from many of the tropical horrors 
‘space is unfortunately limited, and we must con- | to New Granada, from the want of adequate in- | of the insect world, and as a place to lie and read 
tent ourselves with one only, sufficient, however, | formation existing on a country so profusely | on is unequalled by any bed ever invented. An 
to show our author's vigorous and graphic powers | rich in botanical treasures; indeed, since the | amusing chapter, devoted to the Magdelena 
of description, viz.— | venerable Humboldt’s visit at the beginning of the | steamer, her captain, crew, and passengers, 
| present century, not even a solitary collector's | brings us to the ancient city of Honda, where, 
The closing shades of night brought off from the | catalogue had been given by any traveller. | on the morning of our author's arrival, he found, 
adjacent jungle such clouds of mosquitoes (and sand- | But, besides the pursuit of scientific researches, | a3 it seemed to him, the entire population bent 
flies that we, at any rate, were soon recalled from | our author has another motive to gratify: not a} ona public swim. The river, when it has any 
dreams of spirits and ‘‘ untoos ” to the vile realities of | volume was to be found in the literature of his | depth of water, as it had on this occasion, is re- 
mother earth. The crew lighted pans of cocoa-nut | country, givingany account of the social, religious, | sorted to by all classes and all ages, of both sexes ; 
husks, and set them along the windward side of the | or political condition of New Granada since she | and the scenes that take place appear to be more 
vessel, so that we ‘srs enveloped in pungent smoke, jad taken her place among the nations of the | lively than decorous. The next town where Mr. 
— chin ekinnad i the poser oy Dy dig at world ; and he was anxious to see and judge for | Holton made any stay was Guaduas, of which we 
he fires ‘ age io : + | himself what effect thirty years of liberty had | have a very full description, as well as an ac- 
haps ever before partaken of: they pierced through produced on a land which, till that time, had| count of the principal families, from whose 


my light cotton garments, and I felt morally certain | ! “age > s J ma . 
Jadee would only discover the husk of a mid- | been sealed up in ignorance and bigotry by the | hands he received much kindness and hos- 


shipman by the morning, as all that was succulent | iron sway of Spanish despotism. With these pitality. The great plain of Bogota, which 
was fast being abstracted. I had promised to wait | leading objects Mr. Holton set forth on his | there isno doubt now was once an extensive lake, 
until the morrow, for the purpose of shooting some | journey, but he soon discovered that he had | afforded him many opportunities of gratifying his 
peacocks which had been seen; but my resolution | begun his self-appointed task with a more correct | favourite studies of botany and zoology, and a 
failed me, and I determined to start at once, if the | cstimate of its necessity than its difficulty. Much | journey over the immense pastures, h stretch 
night breeze, which was fast freshening, did not mend | o¢ his composition is evidently hasty and ill-con- away in all directions covered with thousands of 
matters. My attention was, however, soon attracted structed, and no pretensions to elegance or | cattle, made him acquainted with some of their 
tos more important object. The land breeze Sere ee | 66 word-painting can be found in any portion of | proprietors—men more respected for their wealth 
as usual, with a smart gust, and almost simultaneously | ,, os A Bas : Gs ae aed met 

~ | the book; but still there are many allowances to | than for their p rsonal qualities. Our author 


the deserted village burst into flames in two or three | | é : : ? ‘ 7 ay es 
places. We went immediately to quarters, and pre- be made. Mr. Holton found that a want of re- | remained at the town of Bogota nearly three 


pared for an attack, fancving, from the sudden way liable information began to produce its inconve- ; months, becoming intimately acquainted with 
in which the fire commenced, that it was the act of | niences, even before leaving the shores of his own | its inhabitants and their manners a customs, 
some of the banditti of whom the chieftainess had | country, impeded his journey at every stage, and | and continually made excursions to all the neigh- 
warned me. The flames spread with awful rapidity, | afterwards still more embarrassed the composi- | bouring villages and places of note in their 
everything was well calculated to promote ignition— | tion of his narrative. However, our author was | vicinity. Copious accounts are given of all these ; 
houses, grass, leaves, were as dry as three months ofa | not to be discouraged. On the 2Ist of August, | but the subjects which seem most to have en- 
peeviing use os 1 ae a ager gat one | 1852, he had his first view of New Granada, | gaged his attention at Bogota are the churches, 
ad wave of fire had enveloped the whole village ; P ee ea a relicions rites and ceremonies. and their 3 
and, being to windward of ie qua test, wo Han ts —— the mouth sa! rp _— bape Mag: rey religi ee oe » . . a - 
get the night-awnings down, and drop the vessel very da ena, and soon lane et at the town of abanilla, fluence = i 1 D F a, Wien, é‘ s may bbe be , 
expeditiously out of the way. This done, I landed where it seems 9s if all the houses Were, cenae| Pee, 2 ee ee salen ple cece 
two parties of men, ten in number each; one party to | taverns or stores. There being nothing fascina- | morality. Mr. Holton devotes another chapter 
try and stay the fire, the other armed to resist any of the | ting in a dense dirty village of mud walls and exclusively to an account of the congress and 
Orang-Jahat, if they were about. Sad as the scene | thatched roofs, Mr. Holton made the best of his | constitutions of Bogotd. He was present at the 
was at first, it became truly terrible when the flames | way from ‘Tabanilla to the open country | opening of the former; but says he never wit- 
extended themselves to the tops of the cocoa-nut | surrounding it, where he was soon rewarded with | messed anything more undignified, or had to 
es the felt-like substance between the roots of the | the discovery of a number of botanical treasures, | mingle with such a rabble. The public are ad- 
a well on ence oman pea especially the Papaya, the mangrove tree, the | mitted indiscriminately as spectutors, and often 
a ee ene ne ener, unt tL ° | manchineel tree, and several varieties of the cac- | the proceedings are disturbed by their cries and 








THE ESCAPE FROM THE BURNING JUNGLE. 
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Eee Hettation remebind:s row of giguatic torches | tus. The following day Mr. Halton took his first | the insults they offer to unpopular members, and 
| tropical ride to Bananquilla. His botanical | always with impunity. ; 

One of the most beautiful natural curiosities 

which arrested our author’s steps for awhile, on 

| leaving Bogotd, was the cataract of Tequendama, 


flaming and waving in the air. We were, of course, 
unable to make any further attempt to stay the con- * 
flagration, and some had narrow escapes of their lives | enthusiasm breaks out very strongly, and we 
from the fierce rapidity with which the fire leapt from | shall let Mr. Holton give in his own language his 
one object to the other, and licked up with its fiery | first experiences of 
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lton was enabled, in f r day 8, to 
himself with the cl speci- 
, 1 be tedious to chronicle the names 
PF the t l villages, some two d 
i unb our author visited d is 
esi of t y months in New Granada. 
Suffice it to say that he contrived to make the 
best possible use of his time, by going every- 
whe 1 seeing everything to which it was 
possible to obtain access. The various depart- 
ments of Government, the state of literature and 
fin ts, religion, morality, habits, and amuse- 
ments of social life, the natural history of each 
listrict—all these several subjects are examined 
wi i le attention, and the conclusions 
drawn from them stated with great particularity. 
We may give here, in his own words, Mr. 
Holton’s general opinion of the 
CHARACTER OF THE GRANADAN PEOPLE. 
I iove the Granadan race. These pages testify to 
in uninterrupted series of kind acts of them towards 
me; ess that I can never repay. I can hardly 
me 1 single reasonable request of mine neglected 
—no efused. Even many unreasonable ones, as 
I after l y them to be, were granted, often at 
n inconvenience that I greatly regretted. The au- 
I ies “* been as kind as private indi- 
ls. ] ts of documents have been furnished 
ne, even offi that had to send to Bogoté to 
re those spared me. Nothing has been w ith- 
l me that a traveller could ask. ~~ ~ tel 
the truth « ( adinos, I have been oblig 
speak of their faults and deficiencies sut » af T ¢ 
L here | Idly declare them on the whole a y 
moral people. I speak not of the Scotch and English 
standard of morality; that is not fair. They are of 
at highly adverse in its institutions to the 








hastity, and in this they must be compared 
Now, grant that the pro- 


laws ( 


with Catholic countries. 


portion of illegitimate births be 33 per cent.—and 
I think it must be less—then it is the same 
as that of Paris. In Brussels it is 35 per 
cent.; in Munich, 48; in Vienna, 51; and, 
I believe, in sacred Rome far worse. Suppose, 


then, that New Granada is as defective as Paris, the 
most moral of these cities. You must recollect that 
when Paris was yet a great city, unmarried priests, 
corrupt mo and unrestrained civil and milits ary 
officers, were forming a new code of deceney and 
morality for simple half-naked Indian converts and 
subjects. What marvel if it be as loose as that of 
Paris ? Again, as to the crimes against life, I suppose 
in all th there are not a fifth as many mur- 
New y rk city alone! Probably 
nia has witnessed as many m 














a single 
murders as 


ders as in 





vear it f 
have been perpetrated in New Granada among two 
juarter of all races since it has had 


millions and 
) I have had more than onee 

the ruffianism of the scum of our 
’ h nothing can be found in the 
ulation of New Granada. But 


r nations, 





very rst px again 
, cannot estimate the murders in New 

Granada at more than three per million per annum, 
lhe tme for murder in England are 4 per 
n ium, 18; Ireland; Sardinia, 20; 
a ria, 36; Lombardy, 46; Tuscany, 
Sicily 90; the dominion of the 


Naples, 174. Say I not well, then, 

deserve a high place among the 
irth in point of moral character ? 
k I we the m our respect and esteem. 
et of the Government at Bogota in neletion 








u 
thmus transit has always been more tha 
generous, it has been noble; and to us thev ig et 
amples * government—to us for their 
allies in trade. And, lastly, we two of all the 
s of t earth are without any established 
, gra jual rights to all n f all creeds. 
iy wer 1s0, but not long aye ne. Viva! 
viv i Nueva Granada! 
( t lude our notice of Mr. Holton’s 
book without expressing our regret that on one 


or two occasions, when alluding to the politics of 
he should have been induced to 
in accordance with facts 
given great and undeserved pair 
and honourable minds. We allude 
more particularly to his remarks on General 
Lopez, who occupied the presidential chair from 
and during that time effected m any 
most important religious and political r 
which the Granadinos are now reaping the full 
benefit. From the hands of General Lopez Mr. 
ved a cordial welcome and generous 
He brought with him a 

one of the General 


botanical tastes 


New Grana 
utter expressions not 
and which hav 
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were the 


which he had in view to 
gratify when he undertook his expedition 
to New Granada. General Lopez, during the 
hours not devoted to severer studies, had 
also cultivated the science of botany, and 
was very anxious for the completion of a good 
age Granadina. So zealously did he enter into 
Mr. Holton’s pursuits, that he not only offered 
him his services and co-operation in any way 
desirable, but volunteered any pecuniary assist- 
ance requisi ite, and even offered him a professor’s 
chair in the college. At page 172 Mr. Holton 
gives an account of a dinner to which he was in- 
vited at the General’s official residence, and in 
the course of his remarks upon him says, “ Both 
General Lopez and his successor, General Obands, 
are old soldiers, who have often risked their lives 
in battle, sometimes for their country, and some- 
times agaiust it.” Now, 
patriotism has ever been the ruling passion of 


his life, as it has been with General Lopez, there | 


can hardly be a blacker charge made against him 
than that he has turned traitor to his country 
and fought against her. We would fain hope 
that Mr. Holton penned the above sentence un- 
thinkingly, and without reflecting on the pain it 
might cause a high-minded man, whose political 
career of nearly half a century is the best answer 
that can be made to such an assertion as that of 
Mr. Holton’s. But we do know, from unquestion- 
able sources, that it has caused great pain to 
General Lopez, and that he has felt the calumny 
the more, coming as it does from a man whom he 
had welcomed beneath his roof as a friend, 
and to whom he had shown every kindness and 
hospitality. 

A very trivial antidote to the sting conveyed 
so openly in Mr. Holton’s book appears in a 
minute note to the appendix at p. 595, which we 
venture to say will not catch the eye of one reader 
out of a hundred. In this note Mr. Holton s says: 
“It does not appear that eithet of these three 
presidents (Henan, Mosquera, or Lopez) ever 
drew sword against the constitutional authority 
of his country. The misrepresentations on which 
the remarks were based, were the work of poli- 
tical hate.” How careful an occurrence 
this ought to make an author. 
duty never to rely on mere hearsay evidence, 


especially when the charge is of a serious and | } 


very grave character—and brought against 
a man, too, who has stood to him in the 
relations of host and friend. However, Gene- 
ral Lopez may rely upon it that his charac- 
ter is too well known, and the benefits he 
has conferred upon his country during his long 
political career are too highly appreciated, to be 
in any way injured by the thoughtless expres- 


sions of an author who, too late, sees the mischief 


he has done, and to whom in all courtesy we 
beg to recommend a little more caution and 
judgment in future. ‘To those who take a 
deeper interest in the affairs of New Granada, 
especially in connection with the General’s 
political career during his presidency, we re- 
commend a very lucid and able pamphlet, pub- 
lished by him in Paris last October.* 
GLaucus. 
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to a man with whom | 


like | 
It is a writer’s | 


By the Author of “ Emilia 
aud Blackett. 


an Historical 
D’Av- 
Cash. 


London: 


the Author 
London : 


asserting that “The 
will be more popular than 
Marston,’ 
which are by 
There is simplicity and a power 
about this skilful picture of social life which 
than of any 
That minuteness of detail for 
so remarkable is 
d—used, it is true, with less effect 

to equal him in that ?) but 


General y 
Aubusson and Kug rellman. 


nevertheless exhibiting great constructive genius 
and a deep insight into the secrets of the human 
heart. As is usually the case when the novel- 
writer expends his skill upon the details, 
the plot is so simple that to detach it from the 
work, and set it apart by itself, would be to do 
an injustice. Suffice it to say that it tells ofa 
love which budded from the cradle, and bears its 
fruit at due maturity, in spite of the frosts of 
absence and the storms of misfortune; that it 
illustrates the sacred mission of labour, and 
shows what a hero a man may be, however 
humble his station, if he only keeps true to that. 
The characters of Fabian Lewis and Amy Grant 
are gracefully and expressively sketched through- 
out, and we cannot but admire the fidelity to 
nature with which those buds of children grow 
up—the one into a brave, intelligent, and loving 
man, and the other into a beautiful and faithful 
woman. Fabian’s father, the apothecary, is a 
noble figure in the picture: manful, generous, 
and brave to the last; adoring his wife, compas- 
sionating the weakness of an ill-starred genius of 
a brother, and dying at his post like a true scldier. 
Kate, his wife, is a woman after our own heart, 
' sensible and exquisitely femine. The will-o’-the- 
wisp Paul _has but too many originals in the 
world—spoilt children of genius, who fancy that 
the world is but a pleasant garden, in which they 
are to help themselves at will, and who only 
awaken to a sense of their fatal mistake when 
they are irretrievably ruined. The graceful out- 
line of Lady Vynour, the refined Lady Bountiful 
of the tale, flits across the background like a 
wraith, and gives to the whole an air of mystery 
not unpleasing. 

Madaron (as the prefatory advertisement in- 
forms us) “is founded on the fortunes of an 
artisan, whose exploit in gaining the city of 
Nismes from the royal garrison, in 1569, has been 
recorded by the historian De Thou.” Madaron, 
the hero of the story, although an artisan, was 
a leader of the people, wiser than Massaniello, as 
arnest as John of Leyden, and gifted with as 
high a moral character as Philip van Artavelde. 
The story of those troublous times is well developed 
by Mr. D’Aubigné White, in a clear, graphic, 
and spirited style; and when we note that such 
| characters as Catherine de Medicis, Henry of 
| Navarre, Elizabeth of England, and Nostradamus 


the Astrologer, figure upon the canvass, it will 
| easily be understood how interesting such a: work 
must be to the novel reader. 

If Ernest Basil were a maiden effort, we might 
| have commended it as the crude but not un- 
promising effort of a young and untried pen ;-.as 
the title-page, however, informs us that this is 
not the first time that Mr. Allan has committed 
himself to print, we are constrained to pass a less 
favourable verdict upon his offence. There is a 
rawness, and at the same time a pretension, about 
this story of a very uninteresting young painter- 
| ling, with his common-place love adventures, 
which might be pardonable in an unfledged 
author, but is certainly inexcusable in one who 
ought to be now enjoying the full power of his 
wing. The construction of the plot is awkward, 
the characters are designed without either grace 
or force, and the whole work is distinguished for 
| a want of finish which can only be accounted for, 
| though not excused, on the ground of an unwise 
haste in the execution. It is not much in itself, 
but it betokens a certain poverty of imagination 
in an author, when we meet with such names as 
Sir Pennywise Close, Miss Fairweather, and Mr. 
Mucklewhackit. Such a nomenclature savours 
rather of the minor and forgotten novelists of the 
Regency than of these more common-sense times. 

Not much better, though perhaps more amusing, 
is Mr. Newby’s other contribution to the novel- 
literature of the fortnight. Zhe Medora is a sea- 
story written from the loftily aristocratic point of 
view; full of dashing adventures, in which brisk 
young saplings of nobility are the only heroes 
worth mentioning. Much Crimean experience is 
evidently mixed up with this. We have a Lord 
Courtland (quere Cardigan?) quite a modern 
Achilles, and a Fitzharding, the latter of whom 
opines that “the Morning Post is the best paper 
we get.” Considering, however, the stuff of which 
the story is made, it may yet be popular enough 
in camp and gun-room. 





The Confidence Man: 
MAN Metvirtte. London: 
Herman MELv1Lte, hitherto known to us as one 
of the brightest and most poetical word-painters 
| of places, | here adventures into quite a new field, 


his Masquerade. By HEn- 
Longmans, 1857. 
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and treats us, under the form of a fiction, to an | is his promise; the rake being crude material for the | 


analytical inquiry into a few social shams. saint.’ ... ‘St. Augustine confesses that, until 

The machinery of the story, or drama, as it | bis thirtieth year, he was a very sad dog.’ ‘. 
may perhaps be more accurately called, is simple | S*¢ @ sad dog? ‘Not the saint, but the saint's 
enough; it is in the filling-up that the skill and | Tesponsible little forerunner—the boy... Who 
ability are apparent. The steamer Fidele is | K8°WS ROW, but that flexile gracefulness, however 


— 


Steg al questionable at the time, of that thirtieth boy of 
churning its way over the waters of the Missis- . ae : fea Assen _ ma “gaa 4 
ippi, from St. Louis to New Ori , th yours, might have been the silky husk of the most 
sippl, - Louis to New Orleans, laden with | solid qualities of maturity. It might have been with 





its many-headed changing freight of human | him as with the ear of Indian corn.” ‘Yes, yes 





beings. Among these moves a philosopher, whose | yes,” excitedly cried the bachelor, ght of 
theory, or (to use an Americanism) notion, it is | this new illustration broke in, “ Ye Ln 
that there is not enough confidence in the world— | I think of it, how often I’ve sadly my In- 
not enough, that is to say, of the real sterling | dian corn in May, wondering whether such sick! 


metal, but, on the contrary, a great deal of paint | balf-eaten sprouts could ever thrive up into tl 
and varnish and gilding, which looks so like it | t#‘e!y Spear o! August. ‘*A most admira 
as to deceive the foolish and unwary. Accord- | "@tion, sir; and you have only, according to th 








ingly he devotes his time during that voyage in pay amten ewig apes me Aang — tigen 
sustaining a series of disguises, under the cover oy "ae eae yy ak howe ht long ‘ 
of which he enacts a variety of scenes, and holds | patient ll tle: dakar Sicha & caltfentel’ then 
long disquisitions with various interlocutors, all | hoed round them—why, what a glorious guerd 





which have for their object the impression of his | would have been yours, when at last you 
principle, that confidence, and not distrust, isthe | have had a St. Augustine for an ost] 
foundation of happy human intercourse. The contingency of having a St. Augustine for 
All this seems simple enough in the telling, | an ostler may be rather remote, but there is 
and very likely to be prosy. Not atall. That | something in this which those Pharisees who 
prosiness is the last crime of which Herman | frown mercilessly upon the follies of youth may 
Melville can be acccused, will be admitted by all profit by. Taking another aspect of “this book, 
who are familiar with ve Omoo,” * Typee, a who does not perceive a touch of the finest 
Mardi, White Jacket,” and “ Moby Dick.” | humour in the application of the touchstone 
On the contrary, there is a vividness and an whereby the Confidence Man proves the hollow- 
intensity about his style which is almost painful | ness of his genial friend “ the Mississippi Opera- 
for the constant strain upon the attention; and | tor,” ‘ 
The Confidence Man is that of all his works which ‘How shall I express what I mean, unless I add 
readers will find the hardest n rack Fh septa Pin yoeeetbnsenndetaptmen Papeete: 
arde ut to crack. that by your whole character you compel me to throw 
We are not quite sure whether we have cracked | myself upon your nobleness; in one word, put confi- 
it ourselyves—whether there is not another mean- | dence in you, a generous confidence.” ‘ I see, 1 see,” 
ing hidden in the depths of the subject other than | with heightened interest; “something of moment you 
that which lies near the surface. There is a dry | Wish to confide. Now, what is it, Frank? Love 
vein of sarcastic humour running throughout | *##ir?” “No, not that.” “What, then, my dear 
which makes us half suspect this. And besides, Frank « ye ge pense Yt gly ate, — 
is there not a contradiction apparent in the prin- eae an «ge gence ges f 2 ple 
ciples of The Confidence Man himself, when he | « jy " ant of mon yy {” pushing back his chair, as from 
seeks to build his theory of Catholic charity | a suddenly-discovered man-trap or crater. ‘* Yes,” 
upon a foundation of suspicion? Moreover, there | naively asserted the cosmopvlitan, “and you are going 
are some parts of the story in which we feel half | to loan me fifty dollars. 1 could almost wish 1 was 
inclined to doubt whether this apostle of geniality | in need of more, only for your sake. Yes, my 
is not, after all, an arch-impostor of the deepest | dear Charlie, for your sake; that you might better 
dye; as for example, when he takes the twenty | Prove your noble kindliness, my dear he hafhe. 
dollars from the miser upon a promise to treble | “ None = vis 4 yp . wasn ny: seal peng 
im ) ‘ springing to his feet, and butto g up his coat, as if 
them for him.) Does the miser ever see the mes de on poset tn ig “ Why, why, 
colour of his money again? Certainly the reader | \),, 3 painfully ete up. “None of your why, 
of the book never does. And then, under what | why why’s!” tossing out a foot, “go to the devil, 
strange and trying disguises does The Confidence | siri’ Beggar, impostor !—never so deceived in a man 
Man offer his ministrations. Who would ever | in my life.” While speaking or rather hissing these 
think of putting confidence in a vendor of nos- | words, the boon companion underwent much such a 
trums, even though he should talk such excellent | change as one reads of in fairy-bool 






ks. Out of old 
wisdom as this? materials sprang a new creature. Cadmus glided 


The herb-doctor took a sealed paper box from his see he one: ‘i 


surtout pocket, and, holding it towards him, said Our readers will by this time perceive that 
solemnly, ‘Turn not away. This may be the last | this is not a common book. 

time of health’s asking. Work upon yourself; in- 
voke confidence, though from ashes; rouse it; for , aia 
your life, rouse it, and invoke it, 1 say.” The other Mr. Grattan’s historical romance, Jacqueline of Hol- 
trembled, and was silent; and then, a little com- | und has been added to the ‘Parlour Library ;” and 
manding himself, asked the ingredients of the | Messrs. Routledge have published in a cheap form an 
medicine. ‘' Herbs.” ‘What herbs? and the | original novel by Gerstaecker, entitled Zhe Two 
nature of them? and the reason for giving | Convicts, recollections of his life in Australia. 
them?” ‘It cannot be made known.” ‘ Then | 

a _ of you.” Sedately observant of the juice- : — 

ess, joyless form before him, the herb-doctor was 

mute a moment, then said, ‘I give up.” ‘* How?” POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
“You are sick, and a philosopher.” ‘No, no, ar 

not the last.” “But to demand the ingredient,| The Judgment of the F'lood. By Joun A. 
with the reason for giving, is the mark of a pbi- Hreraup. A new edition, revised and re- 
losopher ; just as the consequence is the penalty of a arranged. London. David Bogue. 

fool. A sick philosopher is incurable.” ‘“ Why?” 
“ Because he has no confidence.” ‘“ How does that 





3uT few words will be required to hail a new 
. . : } 1 ! oe 
make him incurable?” ‘ Because either he spurns edition of a poem which, by the ablest See 
his powder, or, if he take it, it proves a blank ecar- | UCS, has acqu red the rare honour of being a real 
tridge, though the same given toa rustic in like ex- and unmistakeable epic. Until the app arance 
tremity would act likeacharm. Iam no materialist, | of The Judgment of the Flood we iad no belief in 
but the mind so acts upon the body, that, if the one | public favour for the Epopeia, for we knew 
have no confidence, neither has the other. too surely that nati taste ] 
Better still is his reasoning with the grim | appreciation of fragments than to a strong ¢ 
eynic whom experience had brought to the sweep- | steady relish for those higher manifestations | 
ing conclusion that “ all boys are rascals.” This | illustrations of genius which have been exhibited 
time the Confidence Man is the agent for a but in a few instances from the time of Homer 
Domestic Servant Agency Office. to that of Klopstock. But it is consolatory to 
“You deny that a youth of one character can be know that some ardent spirits are so up to the 
transformed into a man of an opposite character. high mark of reading, that they have encouraged 
Now then—yes, I have it. There's the founder of | the dignity and sustainment of thought rather 
La Trappe and Ignatius Loyola, in boyhood, and | than the flippancy and effervescence of fancy; 
someway into manhood, both devil-may-care bloods, | or whence this second edition of Mr. Heraud’s 
and yet, in the end, the wonders of the world for | remarkable poem? This new edition bears also 
anchoritish self-command. These twoexamples, by- | many new features. Itis a fresh arrangement 
the-way, we cite to such patrons as would hastily ' 
return rakish young waiters upon us. ‘ Madam or 
sir, patience, patience,’ we say; ‘ good madam or 
Sir, would you discharge forth your cask of good wine 
because, while working, it riles more or less? Then Ser , net oar 
discharge not forth this young waiter: the good in | two parts, as originally printed. We have read 
him is working!’ ‘ But he isasad rake.’ ‘Therein ' the new matter with some attention, and it has | 





and revision of the text; there are, also, descrip- 
tions and episodes not before presented t 
reader; and, what we hold to be a wise ste] 


f | 


Heraud has divided his poem into four instead of 


the 
7 





further confirmation, namely, that 
has no contemporary of like masculi 


like mental endurance, of like ferti 
tion. We may add that the amend 
author | 





have the effect of 
therefore more | 


his subject, so that 


the poem itself, w 





vious enlargement, has more comy 
has been the fate of the Epos t 
public fayour; therefore Mr. Herau 
not only to be satisfied, but to be px 
public encouragement which necessi 
1347 T Le» ‘ Sa), E* ; 
edition of J /« J uadgmeél the £ 
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Tue Smith of Smitheden may 1 
“immort of lk, but 
by a th of the p 
another “ Childe,” wandering ove 
bounds of Waterloo, the Iser, and t 


—but unlike the first “ Childe’ 
applies to high art « i 
village we expect to find men whoc 
beautiful object, or appreciate a politic 
truth, and these to a certain extent 









the silent process of thought an ] 
should any one among th t 
ance of the poet, to the production of a 
have a right y leas 
have ec nquered I uanica i! 
rhythm. If his poem be not cast 
technically termed blank verse—a f 
requently nothing to distinguish 
frequently nothing t list 
blankness—he should possess as mucl 
a j ‘ } ' } , * 
of music as should ensure the harmony 





Now this Smith of Smitheden has « 
certain amount of poetic feeling on li 
ously devoid of metre and rhyme 

being formed on the model of “ Chil 
Our readers will easily recollect how t 
are arranged :— 


1 


Yet let us further glance at German art— 
For art is rooted here in light and wisdom 
And resplendent shines in every part 

And place. Ye who love joy, here may y 
And find it sure, if y pe’s precious t 
Within thy breast from anguish ! 
E’en sorrow here ma g iat 
And fruit divine, and recenciling see 
Within itself a deep and joyous 1 
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And temples archi-musical display 
Within their shini hall 
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And genius, in ar 
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These stanzas stand not alone 
rably-defective state. There are scores 
of the same positive degree of badness. 
taken our objection to the compositi 
poem from no carping spirit, but rath 
sincere regret that a writer of shrewd « 
and liberal ideas should have so s 
glected the ordinary rules of art 


In the same form of verse, bu 


musical contrast to the last poem, sta 
Secula Tria. Asa work of art it mav 
nounced faultless; and the fil 

gious quality recommends 
thoughts of the reading pu I 


poem, addressed to his friends, thi 


too modest a view of his performa 


not sure that this expressed 

garb to conceal the consciousness 

tude, sit ‘eno man who car W s§ 
Mr. Bayliss can be unaware of his rigt 


and his claim to be heard. 

Sir Hieram’s Daughter a 
Bb Y. Sankey, calls for a 
author’s name is not new t 
take not, we have already g 
these columns for “ Poetical 
Ballads.” We recollect these as 
ditable, and altogether the work « 








and progressive singer. Notw 
Hieram’s Daughter adds not so uvich as W 
desire to whatever fame Mr. $  WOl 
first performance, yet it is ani : 

st ry, told with grace and free 





confirmed us on a question which hard 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 





Tie Press and the Public Service. By a Distin- 
guished Writer. London: G. Routledge and 
Co. 1857. 

WE are willing to admit that this gentleman 


lished writer” (a 





may be “a distir have 
only the not very satisfactory evidence of self- 
praise upon the point), but not that he is a con- 
vincing one. He seems to run his head against 
a bugbear, and to suppose that, because Lord 
Clarendon has determined that it is wrong for a 
government official to disclose the secrets of his 
office in the public prints, therefore that palladium 
of our liberties, the liberty of the press, is in 
grievous danger. A certain document is printed 
in a journal, containing information which could 
only have emanated from a person confidentially 
employed in a certain office; all ti 
employed are therefore put to an examination, 


gt Ibeit we 








je persons sO 
i 


with a view of discovering the culprit, who is | 


immediately dismissed. The “ distinguished 
writer” calls this tyrannical, unjust, and sub- 
versive of the liberty of free expression. We, 
on the contrary, assert that it is not only per- 
fectly just, but absolutely necessary to the well- 
being of the public service, that it should be so; 
and we shall attempt, as bricfly as may be, to 
explain our reasons for so thinking. 

In the first place, we state it as a fact, from 
which no one whose experience entitles him to 
give an opinion will dissent, that there are in 
every system of official organisation certain 
defects and shortcomings, which may or may not 
interfere with the proper working of the system, 
but which the organisers and managers of that 
system in vain strive to remedy, until they are 
finally compelled to recognise them as unavoid- 
able. They must be borne, and that silently. 
To disclose them would be only to create scandal, 
and would do no conceivable good. ‘There is, 
moreover, in every office (as, indeed, there is in 
all things human) a liability to err, to make 
trifling mistakes, which are probably rectified 
before any great amount of mischief is done, and 
which it would be not only impolitic, but abso- 
lutely pernicious, to communicate openly to the 
public. These facts are therefore guarded with 
a scrupulous and jealous care by those who are 
necessarily acquainted with them, and few things 
can be more scandalously dishonourable than for 
one of these persons to take it upon himself to 
discover them to the public. Such a person is 
most justly visited—if, indeed, he be not too 
leniently dealt with—when his superior says to 
him, “ Well, sir, you have evidently mistaken 
your vocation. You seem to have both the 
inclination and the talent necessary to make a 
journalist. Go and prosper. Only I must decline 
to supply you with materials for your lucubra- 
tions, Never more be officer of mine.” 

Imagine for one moment the consequences 
which would ensue if every government official 
were to have the right ofinditing what he pleased 
to the public press. In the first place we should 
have an inundation of petty official scandals, back- 
stairs lies, penned for the gratification of small 
enmities and jealousies. Then would come a 
cloud of “startling facts” about jobbery and 
corruption—very important, doubtless, to the 
enemies of order and good government ; finally, 
the injudicious disclosure of facts of grave im- 
portance, to the great detriment of the common 
weal. Subordination is an essential element in 
every governmental system; but how is that to 
be preserved if every petty official is to be allowed 
to play the eavesdropper and publish what he can 
pick up in his office. For, if the principle of the 
“ distinguished writer ” is to be admitted, it would 
be obviously unfair to draw the line anywhere. 
If a senior clerk may write, why not a junior ? 
or an extra? or even a messenger? If the 
colonel is to summon his general to the bar of 
public opinion upon all occasions, then the cap- 
tain, the ensign, the subaltern, and the private, 
have a clear and equal title. As Mr. Bagnet 
very judiciously observed, “discipline must be 
maintained ;” and we certainly do not think that 
that desirable result is to be effected by an indis- 
criminate correspondence with the public press. 

And as for the public press and its needs, the 


“ distinguished writer ” need be under no appre- | 





en 
| at. The press, therefore, can afford to look upon 
this question between the Government and their 
| officials with the most supreme indifference. 


Only we shall see no reason to condemn Lord | 


| Clarendon if he dismisses every gentleman in the 
| service proved to have been guilty of anonymous, 
amateur journalism. 


| The Night Side of London. By J. Ewrxe Ritcum. 
| London : W. Tweedie. 1857. 


Ir Mr. Ritchie’s logical faculty were as strong | 


as his enthusiasm, he would be a 
|markable writer; but that is 

| And why impossible ? 
impossible that a man 
seeks to apply any rule, not expressly derived 
from divine revelation, to all mankind and all 
circumstances. Mr. Ritchie is a teetotaller, and 
writes from the teetotal point of view; he be- 
| lieves that all the ills that flesh is heir to, moral 
and physical, social and personal, are derived 


very re- 
impossible. 


| more or less directly from Noah’s vine. 


bounds of this argument he strives to compress 
the world. 

| he is wrong. 

Of course we do not pretend to deny that 

there is a vast number of cancers eating into the 


great heart of London and that the symptoms of | 
them are most easily discerned when the stars | 


are winking at the sins of the world, or even that 
the abuse of ardent fluids tends very much to 
influence those symptoms; but that alcohol is 
the sole cause of these evils we utterly deny; 
that the abolition of 
would remove them we entirely disbelieve; and 


that the same evils exist where alcohol is not so | 


| abused we strenuously assert. 
well for Mr. Ritchie to take the nocturnal condi- 
tion of Catherine-street and the Haymarket, or 
the scenes to be witnessed in low places of night 
resort, and attribute them to the effects of drink. 


| We have heard of some strange scenes taking | 


| place at Love-feasts and Thanksgivings, where 
| tea was the prevailing beverage; and we know 
| that in Spain and Italy, where drink is almost 
unknown among the common people, sin and 
wickedness is none the rarer for that. A while 
ago the Archdeacon of London had to restrict 


the movements of the persons attending Divine 


| service at St. Paul’s Cathedral, on the ground 


that the very temple itself was being used for | 


purposes of assignation; and we presume that not 


even Mr. Ritchie would attribute that to the 
effects of drink. It is true that drunkenness may 


not unfrequently be seen in the Haymarket at 
night; but the Boulevard des Italiens, or the 
Jardin Mabille (by 
termed Mobile), is scarcely more moral for the 


almost total abstinence from intoxicating drinks 


| practised by nine Frenchwomen out of ten. 
Mr. Ritchie sees danger everywhere. 
cording to him, London is by night a caldron 
full of hell-broth, compounded of worse materials 

| than were in the recipe of Macbeth’s witches—a 


| pit reeking with fumes of brimstone up to the 
According to him there are few inno- | 
but Mr. 
Spurgeon’s preaching and the Polytechnic Exhi- 
The number and prosperity of the | 
the theatres is pointed out as a lamentable fact, | 
opposed to the unprofitableness of the 
Canterbury 
Hall is “ pernicious in the extreme;” Discussion 
Clubs promote “ pot-house oratory ;” Caldwell’s 
| is a bower of bliss, into which fast young noble- 
men habitually entrap the Pamelas of the middle 
Cremorne is more dangerous than the 
and the Eagle Tavern is 
habitually supported by clerks who have em- 
Now, either Mr. 
oo 4 in which Lord Bacon, Sir W. Raleigh, and the 


heavens, 
cent amusements in the metropolis 


bition. 


when 
Great Globe and the Panopticon. 


classes ; 
gardens of Circe; 
bezzled their masters’ money. 
Ritchie has seen these things, or he has not. 


not, he has no right to pronounce upon them; | 
wonder how he | 


but if he have, then we can only 


could bring himself to such gross exaggerations. 
| Possibly he may turn round upon us, and say | 
that he sees with sharper eyes than we do, pene- 
trates deeper beneath the surface; and so, to put | 
| the matter to a test, we subjoin the following 
| truthful account of a well-known supper-room in 
the neighbourhood of Covent-garden, with which 
some of our readers will not blush to own that 


| 


hension about that. The public press can take they are acquainted. 


very good care of itself, and can obtain all the 


{ Let us stroll towards Covent Garden—in another | 


Simply because it is | 
should be logical who | 


That is | 
his creed, and he believes it. Within the narrow | 


He is sincere ; but, in our opinion, | 


aleohol from the world | 


It is all very | 


Mr. Ritchie humorously 


Ac- 





information it POGUINES; _— without corrupting hour it will be ringing with the oaths and execrations 
Gov ernment officials. At 18 a well-known maxim, | of seemingly all the market gardeners in Middlesex— 
which every skilful journalist knows and acts | and enter that doorway indicated by the glare of gas; 
upon—that whatever is worth knowing, whatever | come with me down these stairs, and into that room, 
is important to be known, is very easily arrived ' the door of which the waiter holds obligingly open. 








|. . . Ofcourse the majority in the room are clerks, 
| and commercial gents, and fellows in government 
situations, learning here the extravagance which in 
time will compel them to commit frauds and forgerv, 
and eventually, perhaps, land them in a felon’s jail. 
- We are at one end of a long room; at the 
other is a raised platform, on which is a piano, and in 
front of which some half-dozen gentlemen are 
seated—are the performers. . . . That little Hebrew, 
who has been at it, he tells me, fer upwards of forty 
| years, is not an improvisatore like Theodore Hook, 
but he does it well enough for an audience good- 
natured and a little the worse for drink. The imita- 
‘ tions of a farmyard, with its cows, and geese, and 
| turkeys, and other live stock, by that poor, seedy, 
needy, smiling German, are amusing to hear them 
once, but every one here has heard them over and over 
|again. . . . <All these goes of grog have not been 
in vain. The coarser appetites of their nature are 
| aroused—the place seems a Babel. A  favourite’s 
name is sounded—it is repeated with every variety of 
emphasis, in every corner of the room; the tables are 
| struck with drunken fists, till the tumult becomes a 
perfect storm; the master of the place raps the 
table with an auctioneer’s hammer.—“ Silence, gen- 
tlemen, if you please, Mr.—— will sing a comic 
| song; ” and immediately a man in a beggar’s costume, 
and with the face of an idiot, jumps upon the stage. 
| His appearance is a signal for a whirlwind of ap- 
| plause. He sings, with accompanying action, some 
dozen verses of doggrel, remarkable for obscenity and 
imbecility. You look around, but not a blush do you 
see in that crowded room; not one single head is held 
| down in shame; not one high-spirited gentleman 
rushes indignantly from the place— 
|—except, of course, Mr. Ritchie (though he 
does not record the fact), and that in a state of 
such utter confusion and bewilderment as to be 
quite unable to give anything but the above absurd 
caricature as a faithful representation of one of 
| the best-conducted places of resort, as a tavern, 
in the metropolis. 

But, it Mr. Ritchie be not very accurate in the 
statement of his researches, it has certainly not 
been for the want of perseverance in the pursu- 
ance of them. He seems to have been every- 
| where—to the Lord Chief Baron’s Judge and 
| Jury Show, to the Great Mogul, to the Bal 
| Masqué, and to a Discussion Club “not far from 
| the Temple, presided over by the editor of a 
| Sunday paper, and assisted by several reporters 
) connected with the daily journals.” 
| It would be unjust to deny, however, that in 
| many points we cordially agree with Mr. Ritchie. 
| In the necessity for suppressing prize-fighting, for 
instance, as a foul blot upon the civilisation and 
intelligence of the country. “Yet,” says Mr. 
| Ritchie, “the constitution still exists ; and in the 
| Morning Advertiser, side by side with an article 
| bewailing the spread of German neology in our 

Dissenting colleges, or speaking evil of such 
| earnest workers in the wide field of philanthropy 

as Maurice or Kingsley, you will read of one of 
| the beastly prize-fights which still disgrace the 
|land.” This is but too true, and is a singular 
| instance of the hypocrisy of the times. So also 
| is there much more truth in Mr. Ritchie’s book, 
| which will doubtless have many readers and some 
| admirers, but must nevertheless be read cum grano. 








| The Philosophy of Shakspere Unfolded. By Det 
' Bacon. With a Preface by Natnanten Haw- 
THORNE. London: Groombridge & Sons. 1857. 
|Ir is not often that we meet with two people 
contending for the honour of having committed a 
notable folly. Here, however, that phenomenon 
is realised. It is a question between Mr. W. 
| H. Smith, of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
| and Ireland, and Miss Delia Bacon, of the United 
States of America, as to which of the two is to go 
down to posterity as the author of the idea that 
Shakspere did not write his own plays, but that 
these masterpieces of genius were collaborations 


Lord knows who—perhaps even Queen Elizabeth 
herself—took their part. Upon the merits of Mr. 
| Smith’s argument we have heretofore taken 
occasion to offer a few observations; and so our 
| business is not now with him, further than to 
| observe that it seems pretty clear that the rubbish 
| which he offered was not his own, but stolen from 
| Miss Delia’s argument, which seems to have been 
| wandering about the publishing world like an 
| erratic planet, buffeted from shore to shore across 
| the Atlantic, until it now makes its appearance in 
| all the bravery of print and paper, looking like a 
| goodly vessel indeed, and bearing to the fore a 

name which might have stood godfather to 4 

better book, that of the author of the “ Scarlet 
| Letter.” How Mr. Smith became possessed of 
| this precious gem of criticism ere it was offered 
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to the public in its present form is intelligible | Modern E glish Eihingwe its Blemishes err De- 
when we hear that the first article of what was| fects. 3y Henry H. Bree, Esq., F.S.A. 
intended to be a series upon the subject, from the | London: Longmans. 1857. 

pen of Miss Bacon, appeared in an American | We are far from denying that there is 
review, which series, owing to “unexpected | 
obstacles” (doubtless the wise discretion of the 
editor of the Review), was destined never to be 
continued. | the times, which drives directly at results without 
5 Although the present volume contains some | troubling much about the means, and which cares 
S1xX hundred pages of royal octavo, it is only an | little for the words used provided the meaning 
instalment of the magnum opus. This exhibits | be rightly understood; or whether it be (as some 
what is termed the “ Internal Evidence” afforded | have urged) that daily journalism, with its neces- 
by an examination of the plays, with relation to} sary bustle and haste, exercises a pernicious 
the philosophical system of Bacon and Raleigh. | influence over the language, we cannot tell: cer- 
The result of this examination is, it must be con- | tain is it, however, that literature has lost all its 
fessed, not very intelligible; for it is distinguished | ancient purism, that the Anglo-Saxon tongue is 
rather by that muddy and cuttle-fish quality ofstyle | here and there getting into an awful muddle, and 
in which metaphysicians love to deal, than that that, in certain places, the metes and boundaries 
perfect lucidity which is indispensable to satisfac- | of grammatical definition are fast wearing away— 
tory criticism. The utmost which the authoress ( 
has succeeded in doing is to establish a sort of | 
hazy similarity between the styles and modes of | Anne’s garden, is much more like a flowery 
thought observable in Shakspere, Bacon, and | heath, in which everything straggles and grows 
Raleigh; but which, considering that they were | wild, and is beautiful out of all rule. In point of 
three men of the first intellectual order, all living | fact, this is not the only formality we have dis- 
at the same time, and even occupying the same | carded. 

metropolis, is by no means inconsistent with the} We know a journalist who stoutly insists that 
undivided integrity of Shakspere’s labours. Miss | grammatical blunders give strength to 2 com- 
Bacon takes, however, very lofty ground: “the | position, and that when you meet with refine- 
demonstration,” she says, “is perfect.” It is, she | ment and elegance you may safely predicate 
admits, “directly opposed to facts which are | weakness. Coleridge thought not so when per- 
among the most notable in the history of this | ceiving the growing tendency of journalism, 
country.” But what of that? “The demon- | then comparatively in its infancy, he lifted up his 
strated fact must stand. The true mind must | voice in Zhe £1 iend, and urged public writers to 
receive it. Because ourcriticism or our learning | be more exact in their definitions. Truly the 
1s not equal to the task of reconciling it with evil has come to a terrible pass, and we fear. that 
that which we believed, and thought we knew, we nothing short of an E gee 1 Académie des Belles 
must not on that account reject it.” But this is! Lettres can remedy Everywhere we have 
not all. Perfect as the argument already is, it isto | nominatives without ee verbs without nomi- 
be made ten times more perfect by the historical | natives, pronouns ill-used, prepositions misplaced, 
evidence which is forthcoming. As for that, all | adverbs anywhere but where they should be, 
we can say is, that it will be time enough to speak | superlatives superlativised, tenses muddled, 
of it when it comes; but, for the metaphysical | moods put out, and even slang introduced into 
branch of the testimony, we must declare | works that should beclassic. The very best and 


much to 
be deplored in the cavalier style with which the 
English language has been treated of late years. 


resembling the prim and formal cut of a Queen 


that it is much too vague to merit serious | most pretentious of our authors are not free of 
treatment. Of course Miss Bacon will declare | these sins. Alison, for ex xamnp le, has about as many 


that this is an admission of her strength. Be it | | errors of grammar as he has facts in his works. 
80; we are content that she should so interpret | Take this passage as a sample from chapter Ixiii. 
our silence. She is indeed unanswerable; because | of his “ History of Europe,” where he is speaking 
she has written six hundred of the dullest and | of the Duke of Wellington :—“He thus sue- 
most unsatisfactory pages that it has ever been | ceeded in at last combating the Revolution with 
our hard lot to meet with. And so unanswered | its own weapons, and at the same time detaching | 
she shall remain. | from them the moral weakness under which 7 
What puzzles us the most about this book is | Jaboured. He met it with its own 1 forces ; but he 
Mr. Hawthorne’s connection with it. Indeed it | rested their efforts on a nob! er | pri ciple.” It would 
seems to puzzle that gentleman himself. “I am scarcely be possible to produce 2 a worse con- 
not,” says he, “ the editor of the work ; nor can | fusion of pronouns than this pa iffords. 
I consider myself fairly entitled to the honour | How commor ily do we hear uneduc: ited persons 
(which, if I deserved it, I should feel to be a very | asking each other “ What are you a doi : 
high as well as a westinee one) of seeing my name | The blunder is absurd en ough; but “eae it is 
associated with the author’s on the title-page.” | actually in ‘Thomas Carlyle and (credat Judeus) 
Simple Mr. Hawthorne! Why is your name} jin the Rev. Chevenix Trench. one of the g1 
there ? Aye, why, indeed ? You are not cele- | of living authorities as to grammar an ds tyle. 
brated among us as a critic; we never heard | “In constructing and depicting of characters,’ 
that you ever wrote a line of criticism ; we | says the former;—“in r vading of poetry,” savs 
know you as the author of some pleasant works | the latter. sal : : 
ef fiction, but nothing more. Why, then, is your So far as the pointing out these and similar 
name there ? After all, what have you done? | blunders is concerned Mr. Breen is wi ll enough: 
You have signed your name to a preface some | but when he launches into other topics he is less 
nine pages long, only four of which are by yourself, | fortunate. W hat does he mean by asserting that 
and the rest all quotation; these four pages | whilst we ad opt words from ali languages the 
containing nothing but an acknowledgment that | french never take words from us except for the 
you never read the manuscript of the other ; purpose of using the m derisively. On the con- 
and more important book (namely, that which is trary, they are daily adopting more and more 
to contain the historical evidence), and the ex- | words out of our me u: ge. A ¥: ber of 
pression of an opinion that the present book has | their nautical terms are entirely English: 
been written with some ability. Again, Mr. | their sporting words—the word sport itself, for 
Hawthorne, we ask, Why have you put your example (there is a journal now published in 
name to this book? And then, again, that word | Paris, a sort of French Field, called Le Sport), 
“perilous” in the deprecatory parenthesis. Miss | also stud-book and jockey-club, groom and tilbury, 
Bacon, too, seems to expect that she is in danger | besides a number of other words co 
of nothing short of martyrdom for her iconoclasm | luxuries of English invention. On the French 
in thus overturning the idol of the British public. railways they have no other word to signifv the 
By no means, gentle lady and fair sir; you cer- | metals than our English rails. Even less techni- 
tainly may have rendered yourselves rid joulous, | cal words are tak« n from us without the slightest 
but there is not the slightest dangerof martyrdom. | alteration—as budget, rout (for anumerous even- 
A person who grins voluntarily through a horse- | ing party) jury, ‘verdict, docks, and even our 
collar is not exactly in the same ——— as good old and thoroughly English word comfort. 
if he were forcibly nailed to the pillory. “So much,” to quote “Mr. Breen, “ for ‘ 
But this lady, from the lofty ground which | of the French to foreign words and modes of 
she has assumed, can afford to look down upon | exp 
all contemners. To those who modestly ask for| Upon the subject of criticism Mr. Breen speaks 
proof positive that Shakspere did not write his | out with a vigour which makes us suspect a cer- 
own plays, she replies (in Bacon’s own words), | tain amount of Else why fall so foul 
that they are “ persons incapable of appreciating | of the newspaper critics 
any other kind of proof—who are capable of | 
nothing that does not directly fall under and | 
strike the sense.” Of such persons we fear that | 
she will find a vast number in the world. 
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soreness. 


Criticism (says he) has as ceased to be a sepa- 
| rate province in the republic of letters. It is now 
parcelled out indiscriminately to every pretender, of 
whatever coterie or creed; and there is scarcely a! 


| Whether it arises from the practical tendency of 


so that the present aspect of literature, instead of 


’ 

newspaper in the kingdom that d 

exercise its right to review the 
But Mr. Breen 


papers review 


s not assert and 
literature of the day. 
should recollect that the news- 
books bee authors send their 

books for review. We will hazard the assertion 
that Mr. Breen himself has expended some fifty 
copies of his own work in this manner. And 
why ? Simply because he hopes that it will be 
| favourably not iced by the papers to which 
he has sent them, and thus receive the 
best possible advertisement for bringing it under 
the notice of the public. If the notices happen 
to be favourable, then of course Mr. Breen will 
not deny a ju dg zment which he has himself 
invoked ; but if, on the contrary, they should not 
to his feelings, then, of course, 


be very agree able 
their competence m ry be ca lled in question. Is 





USE 


not Mr. Breen a little illogical here ? 

The Formation and Cultivation of the Voice for Singing. 
By ADou © Ferrart. London: Cramer and 
Beale; Leader and Cocks. 

T1s work contains in a small compass much useful 


and valuable information on the sul bj ct of singing. 
Some, we are aware, think that all works on the art of 
sing ring are of about thesame intrinsic value indicated 
by the significant word nil. We beg to differ altogether 
f mm this opinion. Singing is not the mere mechani- 
cal art this view would make of it. That it is con- 
sidered so generally will perhaps account for the fact 
that there are few even of those who have a reputa- 
tion in reality deserve the name of singers. Nor do we 
expect any material improvement until the vocal is 
made what it ought to be—an intellectual art, which 
it cannot be by any mere imitative process of 
teaching. The rules for the formation are capable of 
almost mathematical deduction. Every variety of 
intonation is an indication of the actual condition of 
voice, whether force is used in the production of 
sound, or the ar adc is faultv; and, as the 
methods of correction admit of minute explana- 
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t 


| tion, a necessity, we may say, exists that the 
instruction sh¢ m3 1 be partly, at all events, conveyed 
by writing. e have rarely seen these rules so evi- 


dently well Bde: or so clearly laid down as in 
this work. Signor Ferrari makes a very judicious 
distinction between the natural quality of voice and 
the artificial production of tone, and then points to 
the fact that the natural quality is rarely made use 
of even in speaking, still less than in singing. “ Little 
or no attention” (we quote from the work) ‘is paid 
to the tone in which children speak, consec uently 
they too often contract bad habits of intonation from 
the earliest age, and, as they grow up, what is mere 
habitual tone is mistaken for their natural voice,” and 
the difficulty in teaching is making a pupil under- 
stand, what probably is very often the case, that the 
natural quality has never been used. That this is so 
in this country at all events, will not, we think, be 
denied, and hence in teaching it is often necessary to 
bring out the natural quality. How few of those 
ach have paid any attention to this 
subject, or know anything whatever of the voice. A 
mere mechanical process is resorted to, a few exer- 
cises and scales suffice, ad the voice thus imperfectly 
—in fact not formed at all—is then considered fit for 
all the difficulties of the art. All these errors are 
concisely pointed out in this work, and the method 
for forming the voice clearly indicated, and it thus 
forms a kind of grammar of the vocal art, and not a 
mere collection of exercises. 
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Visits to Fields of Battle in England, of the 
Century. By Ricnarp Brooke, Eszq., 
London: J. R. Smith. 1857. 

THE value of this book is chiefly 


author has collected an 


Fiftee nth 
F.S.A. 


antiquarian. Its 
interesting 


ass of curious and 








fa upon which those great 
a ht which agitated 
England be tween ) and 15 he period perhaps 
even better known as that of the war of the roses. 
The great battle-fields thus illustrated by Mr. 
Brooke are those of Shrewsbury, Blore Heath, 
Northampton, Waketield, Mortimer’s Cross, Towton, 
Tew See Bosworth, Stoke, Evesham, and Barnet. 
Of some of these, plans are given. The historical, 
biographical, and antiquarian notes are very full, 
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The Book of Recitations: 
the Works of the best Poets and 
CuarLEs WILLIAM Sire. London: 

d ee uwrison. 

Tuis little volume re ally supplies a want. Although 

we have been deluged from time to time with col- 
ti scraps } called from various authors, we 

recollect one in which the selection has been 
le with any care re or judgment : one follows in the 
wake of another, and we have the same worn-out 
passages quoted and repeated to weariness. The 
merit of this work is in the variety and the excellence 
of the selection. Scarcely a British name is omitted 
which has attained any, even a passing, celebrity, 
and 


a Collection of Passages from 
Dramatists. By 


Bosworth 








s of 


ma 


and the American authors are well represented ; 
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hence we have : 


which is useful for the purposes for which it is in- | and De Quincey. 
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) mean point in its favour among 
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tended; and this is n 
the multiplicity of works of the kind that have 
and are being produc 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 1 


the experience of 





Tue new number of the National Review is wanting in | [ 
the brilliancy that has f many of its 
predecessors. We miss the powerful pen that analysed 
the works of some ‘of our most famous writers. <A 
review of Mrs. Browning’s poems fails to discover the 
characteristics ofher genius. A paper on “ Secondary 
Punishments” is not sufficiently practical. ‘The 
Clubs of London” is the substance of articles which | 
we have read before in other periodicals, but it is ex- 














rium,” and ‘ Professor Baden Powell's Essays.” 
There is an extremely interesting historical paper on 


theological. 


Story,” 
conclusion. 
called “‘ The First of April,” quite unworthy of its 
place. 


In science we have essays on 
Gold in its Natural Sources,” “The Marine Aqua- 


The Emperors of Austria.” ‘Crime and Criminal 


our neighbours. ‘ Insanity, 
Jisease, and Religion,” is part scientific and part 


Blackwood for April continues “ Mr. Gilfil’s Love 
and brings “The Athelings” almost to a 
There is a long tedious political squib, 


“ Afoot” is a desultory recalling of incidents | 


1 very readable book, as well as one | unusual vigour. The critical papers are on Kingsley | Dreams and Apparitions.” Other papers are on 

Physiological Psychology, on Civilisation and In- 
| sanity, on Marriages of Consanguinity, and on the 
Belgian Lunatic Asylums. 


The new number of the Dublin University Magazine 


| concludes the romance of ‘The Fortunes of Glencoe.” 
“ Elizabethan Days” is a graphic picture of the olden 


Law in France” will be welcomed at this moment, | 
when the subject is exciting so much interest in Eng- | time. Professor Preary has chosen for the second of 
and; and we shall be glad to learn something from | his series of “the Cardinal Treaties of Medizval 


and Modern History,” * the Treaty of Constance.” 


The second number of Paved with Gold, by the 


Brothers Mayhew, graphically describes Life in a 
Workhouse. 


Titan has a clever tale entitled “ Our Wish;” and 


an Essay on “ April Fools,” by Mr. T. K. Hervey. 


The fourth and fifth numbers of Orr’s Circle of the 


Industrial Arts continue Mr. Fairbairn’s essay on the 


Sean soi. 


vi Mae harvested 





Applications of Iron to Bridges, Houses, and Ship- 
building ; Mr. Clay on Wrought Iron in large masses; 
and Mr. Oxland on Copper, Tin, Zinc, and Antimony. 


of travel; and there is a delightful review of About’s | 


recent work on Greece. Why does not Blackwood | 
J | 


tremely amusing and curious. ‘The Phasis of | give us in every number two or three of such pleasant | 

Force” is the most original paper in the present | abstracts of books, especially of foreign books, as | It is profusely illustrated with woodcuts. 

number, and is really a contribution to the philosophy | this ? | Routledge’s Shakspere, Part V., contains ‘‘ Romeo 
| and Juliet,” and “‘ Taming of the Shrew,” beautifully 


of science. There is much original thought also in | 
an essay on “The Mutual Relation of History and 


Religion.” ‘The Memoirs of St. Simon” are 
pleasantly abstracted. But, withal, we miss the 


peculiar features of “The National,” which com- 
menced its existence with principles and a purpose of 
its own. These now appear to be laid aside, and it 
has become like the rest of its fraternity both in sub- 
stance and form. We regret this, for it is originality 
that is sought for in a new periodical Readers do 
not want a mere ditto of good magazines and reviews 
already established. When will proprietors and pub- 
lishers learn this truth? Or is it that they cannot | 
invent something new : 

The Westminster Review opens with an essay on the 
present state of theo! in Germany, which will 
remove much of the prejudice prevailing on that sub- 
ject even among the most intelligent in this country, 
who seem to imagine that there is no other theology 
in Germany than that known by the name of 
Rationalism. Professor Forbes’s theory of glaciers is 
ably combated. ‘‘ Progress: its law and cause,” is 
an original view of a question which we do not re- 
member to have seen treated of philosophically before. 
The settlement of ‘“‘ the Danubian Principalities” is 
treated with statesmanlike skill. ‘‘ Gunpowder, and 
its Effects on Civilisation,” ‘‘ Literature and Society,” 
“China and the Chinese,” are the other topics of this 
number, which is one of unusual interest. 

The London Quarterly Review has a capital selection 
of subjects, and most of them are handled with 






THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
EASTER-TIDE has arrived, cold, bleak, and dreary, 
to the vexation of London apprentices and small 
serving-maids, who are afraid to appear abroad 
in the finery they set their hearts upon, and to 
purchase which they have been hoarding their 
petty cash for the last six months. Scud-clouds 
drift athwart the sky ; the sun appears at inter- 
vals only, and then but to laugh at the disasters 
of mortals, who have again taken to muffs, great- 
coats, and umbrellas. People tried to look cheer- 
ful in Greenwich-park, and there were some 
toilings up the hills, and runnings down the hills, 
and tumblings down the hillson Easter Monday: 
but the laughter was not so hearty as usual. and 
the Greenwich pensioner could not entice holiday 
folks to peep through his glass when the wind was 
piercing to the very marrow. The Crystal Palace 
visitors preferred the temperature of the tropics; 
and so did those at the Zoological Gardens—the 
snakes had more attention paid to them than had 
the lions. Visitors went to the Museum to visit 

Cheops, who reposes there in Egyptian tempera- 
ture. The very daisies try to sneak under the 
cover of grassy tufts, the celandines close their 
eyes in silent resignation—the anemone is the 
only gentleman of the floral tribe who appears 
to take matters coolly. Let us hope for better days 
as May approaches. Some wise people say that 
all this is owing to the approaching comet. Be 
the weather fair or foul, it is due to the comet. 
We expect to hear of every mischance being 
fathered upon this dreaded ‘comet: if the beer 
turns sour, if the milk refuses to yield butter, if 
the hen does not lay eggs, if the dog don’t bite 
the kid, if the water don’t quench fire, if the fire 
don’t burn stick, and if Adam, inebriated, falls 
and cracks his crown, it is all owing to the 
comet. Seriously speaking, the expected visitor 
is working already on men’s apprehensions. In 
Austria the peasantry omit to till the ground. 
“Of what use is it?” they say; “the end of all 


things is at hand;” and a learned astronomer, 





The Eclectic Review has commenced another new 
series; but it has lost none of its old vigour. The | illustrated by Gilbert, and with introductions and 
best papers in this number are on Dutch Literature, | notes by Mr. H. Staunton. 
the Wandering Jew, and Cambridge in the 17th Cen- | The Crystal Palace Magazine offers, as its substan- 
tury. | tial attractions, a full account of all new inventions 

The Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal has | and inventors. 
twelve papers, the most popular of them being Pro- | _ The second number of Mr. Russell’s “ History of the 
fessor Goodsir on the Reproductive Economy of | Crimean Expedition ” has the attraction of numerous 
Bees, and Sir W. Jardine’s Contributions to Orni- | illustrations. 
thology. ‘The Distribution of Heat in the North | The National Magazine has a multitude of woodcuts 
American Climate,” by Mr. Blodget, of Washington, | of very unusual excellence, and its literature is much 
is a valuable contribution to meteorology. | above the average of the cheap periodicals. Only a 
The Scottish Review for April has a clever article | very large circulation would support a work so well 

‘ Self-teaching and Self-taught Authors.” | got up as this. 

Bentley's Miscellany gives us an account of Dumas | The Art Journal for April presents engravings of 
fils, with some characteristic anecdotes; Reminis- | Muller’s “ Ministering Angels,” and Tschaggeny’s 
cences of the Opera, a Sketch of Mrs. Jordan, and a | “ Harvest Field. Woodcuts illustrate the works of 
continuation of Mr. Costello’s “ Millionaire of Min- | Elmore, Mr. and Mrs. Hall’s “ Book of the Thames,” 
| and the Crystals of Snow, these being certainly of 

The Monthly Review opens with a timely essay on | wonderful beauty. 

China and Siam, and closes with an equally apt | The Sanitary Review, a new quarterly, devotes itself 
one on “ Electioneering Tactics.” | to the public health and all that relates toit Dr. 

Professor Winslow’s Journal of Psychology, is the | Richardson is the editor. Among the subjects dis- 
only periodical devoted to the Science of the Mind. | cussed in this number are the Treatment of Scarlet 


The new number opens with an essay on “the | Fever, Caries of the Teeth, Effects of Copper, Smoke, 


on 


cing-lane.” 









Degeneracy of the Human Race,” in the form of a | Meteorology, a Report of the Progress of Epedemics, 


It labo- | 


review of a work by Dr. Morel, of Paris. 
riously traces the causes of degeneracy, and points out | 


and the Transactions of the Epidemiological Society. 


Sunday Hours: a Holiday Companion for Young 


the means by which they may be counteracted. | People (Nos. II. to IV.) is a periodical containing 


Another article, of profound interest, treats of the | 
‘Physiological and Psychological Phenomena of | 


Von Littrow, has been appealed to, to allay 
their fears. Master Comet, he tells, if he really 
does intend mischief, will miss hitting and burn- 
ing up our beautiful earth by five millions of 
miles—a very bad aim for a celestial Lancaster. | 
The French peasants too, spite of instruction pri- 
maire, share in the general Continental dread. The 
existing murrain among cattle is attributed by the 
Holsteiner to the comet. Hans, Niels, Jean, | 
Nanon, and Bettchen, all stand in awe of a| 
bearded, tailed, or hairy monster which is coming | 
to devour them. Wesceptics, who have no dread 
of a fiery messenger, have still dread of a comet- 
literature, which will do more mischief, especially 
when it is addressed to the uninformed and igno- 
rant. Here, for instance, is one Louis Beaulard, 
who writes in the Provencal—La coumet ade 1857, 
cansoun patoiso, suivido dun souvénir des inon- 
dations de 1856. Whether the author is in joke 
or in earnest, the common people are likely to 
believe that the disastrous floods which visited 
France last year were attributable to the comet. 
Another writer, Marius Clement, issues, in the 
same patois, Lou Désespoir de mise Nanoun sur 
lapparition de la couméta, sou mes de jun 1857. A 
third writer, Arthur Lamy, is evidently jocular 
—La fin du monde, ou la cométe choucroutienne (The 
end of the world, or the sauer-kraut comet). This 
latter comet ought to wend its way to Germany. 
It is easy to feed superstition. We recollect the 
earthquake-literature of 1844, which sent hun- 
dreds of dowagers and maiden ladies from London 
to Brighton and elsewhere, to avoid being swal- 
lowed up with the metropolis. Superstition 
ought to be put on low diet, and to be starved 
instead of being fed. 
3y way of holiday pastime we turn up a Danish 
periodical—Literert Maanedsskrift—and therein 
read En Malers Eventyr (“A Painter’s Adven- 
ture.”) The reader is welcome to it. It relates 
to Kaspar Netscher, one of the most distinguished 
artists of the seventeenth century, who was born 


in Heidelberg in 1639, and died at the Hague in 





tales, music, poetry, and instructive essays, illustrated 
with woodcuts. 


1684. He properly belonged to the Dutch school, 
as he completed his studies in Holland under 
Terburg and Dow. As far as drawing goes, 
Netscher was at least equal to Terburg. He 
produced cabinet and historical pieces, and in- 
dulged in portrait painting when his purse could 
no longer afford him indulgence. He was a fair 
hand at counterfeiting silks, satins, and velvets, 
and his drapery was pretty as it was natural. 
His beautiful figures and his powerful and har- 
monious colouring bear all the marks of careful 
painting. His designs were simple and natural. 
Netcher, who left behind him a considerable for- 
tune, had in his youth-time to contend with 
bitter poverty. His father, a statuary, died early, 
and the boy was adopted by a physician of Arn- 
heim, by name Tullekens, who would have made 
a chirurgeon of him ; but his love of art triumphed, 
and he went to study with a painter on glass, 
Von Koster, who was great in birds and still-life. 
Tired of this master, he went to the Hague: 


Striving after something higher than tbe Dutch 
school, Netscher resolved to travel into Italy, to 
revel in ideal art. Although he was very poor, and 
his friends did their best to dissuade him, full of hope 
and spirit he began his journey, in his twenty-fifth 
year. It soon ended, however, in a romantic manner, 
which called up the cold smile of the Hollanders. 
Netscher got no further than Bordeaux, and then 
turned back. When he returned to the Hague, 
Gerard Dow uttered a good-natured joke, which 
Kaspar Netscher could never bear to hear repeated, 
because Gerard’s pretty wife shared in it. The joke 
was: ‘Kaspar has been to Italy, and has brought 
the whole of his Italy back with him to Holland.” 


The story upon which the joke rested was, 
that— 

Kaspar Nitscher reached, one cool evening in 
autumn, the ancient city of Bordeaux, and strode 
headlong, as was his wont, through its crooked and 
gloomy streets. Many pretty girls looked good- 
naturedly upon the young man in his foreign dress; 
for Nitscher was tall of growth, with fair hair, long 
and flowing, and had a curling beard. A heavy up- 
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turned hat. mounted with a feather, covered his 
head; a Dutch jacket trimmed with red silk, and 
ample trowsers, added to his stately figure. But even 
in the twilight people could see that the clothes were 
rather shabby, and all guessed that the young man 
owned no more than he carried in his wallet. 
To judge by the wanderer’s proud look, it would not 
have been advisable to laugh at him, however, as 
besides his wallet he carried a sword in a leathern 
belt, with a finely-worked hilt, and no doubt he 
could make good use of his weapon. Netscher, who 
had left the Hague with a light purse, had emptied 
it when hin three days’ march of Bordeaux. 








withl 
Tired, hungry, alone as a shipwrecked man, without 
hope of seeing a known face, the poor painter paced 
the streets to an inn. He had knocked at 
several doors and inquired: “ Will you not house a 
poor painter, who will paint your likeness for you in 
return?” ‘Dieu m’en préserve—God forbid!” was 
the universal answer. Netscher, with downcast head, 
left the broader streets and plunged into narrower, in 
search of more kindly landlords. In one of the 
narrow lanes the door of a tavern stood open. The 
rooms were lighted up; jolly sailors were making 
merry within, whilst a thickset man, with a white 
apron before him, stood at the door under the big 
lantern, with a good-natured smile on his face. A 
number of sailors were swaggering past, whom in a 
most flattering manner he invited into his Paradise. 
“We have no more money!” answered three 
sailors, who came up to mine host at the same 
time with Kaspar Netscher—‘“and so, sang d 
dieu! can have nothing more to say to vou.” 
“What nonsense!” cried mine host. ‘ When 
did not Papa Bonnet give an honest sailor credit? In 
with you!” The sail 





find 


’ 


lors steered into his open harbour. 
The Jandlord’s nasal twang sounded to Netscher like 
the voice of an angel. He stepped hastily up to him, 
and made his usual inquiry. The host was not so 
friendly in his tone towards him as he had been to 
the others; he did not say nay, however. He mea- 
sured the painter at a glance from head to foot, and 
his face lighted up. “ Pity you are not a soldier,” 
he muttered, ‘‘and had your sword by your side else- 
where than in a town! All the same! I sha’n’'t 
mind how thirsty you are in my cellars. Come in, 
Monsieur Painter, and make yourself happy !” 
Kaspar grasped the good man’s hand, went in, and 
threw down his hat and wallet. Bonnet laid a cloth, 
paraded a wine-flask before him, sat down by his side, 
and hob-nobbed with him, in which act of civility 
he was soon joined by the seamen. Netscher had to 
give them the news from Holland. They drank long, 
and drank deep. ‘ 

Kaspar awoke next morning in no very comfort- 
able condition. He could not recollect where the 
drinking bout had ended. He tried to turn himself, 
and better his highly uncomfortable position. In 
vain. He was bound tight to the wall with both 
hands, and lay upon straw. The apartment was 
nearly pitch dark. High up there was a small win- 
dow, through the bars of which struggled a sunbeam. 
The painter soon observed that he was not alone. 
When his eye became more accustomed to the gloom, 
be became aware of several miserable figures, from 
whom he speedily received a sad solution of the riddle 
He was in the hands of a crimp. Now commenced a 
week of misery for our painter, whom the host and 
a French sea-ofticer would ‘compel to sign a docu- 
ment, binding him to military service in the colonies. 
Netscher long resisted, but hunger and ill-treatment 
vanquished him at last: he subscribed the document. 
He was now better treated, and informed that on the 
first opportunity he would be embarked. ‘To think 
only of poor Kaspar’s despair! It was as if he were 
to be led to the scaffold when his chains were un- 
bound. Outside the door stood the soldiers who 
should escort him. At this instant Netscher sum- 
moned up all his courage, tore himself loose, bounded 
up stairs to a garret, and, when he heard his pur- 
suers, he had no choice but to take refuge on the roof 
of the house. Here, aloft in God's free air, the un- 
lucky painter leaped from roof to roof, and sprang 
over chimneys, until he left the house of ‘* mine host” 
far out of sight. He could not, however, spend the 
night on the tiles like acat. Through a garret win- 
dow he perceived a female form; it was a needle- 
woman. In spite of his perilous position he could not 
take his eyes off the fair figure. She was a young 
girl in the full bloom of health and beauty, She sat 
before a lamp, with a large basket of silk by her side, 
and sewed busily. She was dressed neatly and taste- 
fully, and had a pretty satin sewing cushion in her 
lap, which partially raised her half-bare arm. Net- 
Scher concluded to appeal to the young maiden 
for protection, and tapped gently at the win- 


sal 


dow. She was braver than he bad expected, and 
Opened the window, yet not without a slight 
tremour. The young painter prayed her for as- 
sistance. Fanchonette—such was her name—pro- 


mised, with tears in her eyes, to help him, and he 
entered her bower. The pretty girl declared to the 
painter that she knew no other way of escape than 
to remain in her apartment. For three days he was 
concealed under the good French girl’s bed. It was 
late one evening when he ventured to come forth 
from his hiding-place. All the houses in the 
neighbourhood of the tavern had been sought in vain 


for the fugitive. Fanchonette hastened to the Dutch | 


| was silent as a Trappist monastery. 


| pone ‘ p : | 
consul. This magistrate received the painter, and | 
| advised the military not to embitter the Dutch by | 


violently seizing one of their not undistinguished | 
countrymen. The Governor of Bordeaux declared, 

at length, the painter free, and took him under his 

protection. Three weeks after Kaspar Netscher 

married his delivering angel in Bordeaux. He had 

now to think of the means of supporting himself and 

his wife, and the journey to Italy was for the time 
given up. He never went there. Shortly after he 
returned to the Hague with his wife, and there pur- 
sued his art with great industry. Thenceforth it was 
said: ‘‘ Kaspar Netscher has been to Italy. 











We trust we have not detained the reader too 
long over the painter’s story, but we could not 
resist giving it, having been assured that it is a 
true story. 

If any one wants another story, he has only to 


go to the Deutsche Bibliothek—a collection of 
original romances, edited by Bechstein and 
others, and now numbering a dozen volumes. 


editors take and translate from 
In the volume last published, 
the romance of Dunkelgraf, “'The Mysterious 
Count,” appears among four or five others. This 
Dunkelgraf is not the invention of the romancer, 
a real personage. In 1807 alighted at %a 
hotel, in the small town of Hildburghausen, a 
handsome-looking man, of distinguished manners, 
having all the bon ton a little overdone of an 
He called himself the Count de 


The German 
every quarter. 


but 


ancien seiqneur. 


Vavel, and gave his arm to a mysterious 
lady. A thick veilenveloped her from head to 
foot. Entrance to the apartment occupied by 


De Vavel was expressly forbidden to the master 
of the hotel and his domestics. This sequestra- 
tion of the lady in black had, however, no appear- 
ance of tyranny or violence. The countess had 
evidently an object in concealing herself, for 
nothing would have been easier than to implore 
the aid of the authorities. Some time after his 
arrival, M. de Vavel had an audience of the 
reigning Duchess of Saxe - Hildburghausen. 
What the conversation turned upon no one ever 
knew. This much appeared certain, that the 
Count gave satisfactory explanations of his 
sudden appearance in the country, and of bis 
claims for the protection of the sovereign ; for 
he attached himself to her, and took up his 
residence in the Castle of Eishausen, a short dis- 
tance from the town. Dunkelgraf lived there for 
twenty years, seen and beheld by all the little 
duchy, but still unknown, always wrapped in mys- 
tery always shut up with the lady—about whom 
the most extravagant stories were circulated, who 
always figured in the evening tale, but whom no 
one had ever seen without a veil. Nevertheless 
the mysterious couple took a daily ride in a 
carriage, and the coachman was strictly charged | 
never tolook behind him. The Castle of Eishausen 
The Count 
was well-informed, and had a taste for art and 
literature; but scarcely had he settled in the old 
castle when he was done with men, books andall; 
—all vanished; he would have nothing to do 
with books, arts, or men any more. He read 
indeed the Hildburghausen Gazette, and corres- 
ponded towards the close of his life with the 
ecclesiastic who was to bury him. These were 
his only amusements. All manner of guesses 
were made by the good people of Hildburghausen 


as to the strange conduct of the couple 
of the castle. Had they been guilty of 
some enormous crime? Inquiries were made— 
they were made discreetly; the authority 
which entered the castle with discretion 
retired with respect, without ever divulging 


its mysteries. The life of the two hermits, as 
far as it could be penetrated from without, gave 
rise to no calumny; hostile suppositions, the 
most uncharitable conjectures, never touched 
them. At the end of some twenty years the 
“lady of the black veil” died: Count de Vavel 
followed her to the tomb shortly after. The seal 
of death sealed up their secret. L. Bechstein, 
the author of this story, makes a bad ending to 
his story, in so far as he leaves us still in the 
dark about these mysterious persons. He hints 
the relation of the destiny of M. de Vavel to the 


trial of the Duke d’Enghien, all which is 
nonsense. In the same volume Herr Konig 
has a romance, “The Freemasons,” a ra- 
ther laboured performance, all about ab- 
surd German princes and their petty courts. 
Again, Sonnenwirth, in the same volume, is a 


story about the landlord of the Sun—a collection 
of the horrible, daintily dished up. Another, 
and we have done with this book—the “ Ammer 
Family "—the performance of an author who | 
knows as much about business matters as we! 





know about the sources of the Nile or the Moun- 
tains of the Moon. We have here an old rascal, 
by name Wimmer, whose pastime is revenge. 
He is both a sot and a fool, and, to whet his 
vengeance, he loads riches on the Ammer family, 
to plunge them the deeper in ruin, never think- 
ing the while that death might step in and spoil his 
game. A romance in general is a mélange of 
impossibilities ; but this presents us with the 
most impossible of the impossible. 

One Proschko places before the public La 
machine infernale, and expects the public to like 
it. It is a performance which we should like 
to designate by the adjective on the title- 
page, could we do so without offending the sensi- 
tive reader. Madame Elisa Polka is far more to 
our mind in her “ Stories, Fancies, and Musical 
Sketches,” published by Barth of Leipzig. We 
are not exactly knowing in the nature of a polka; 
but, if it is a lively dance, Madame Polka has 
produced a book as lively. She passes before our 
Hindel (our Handel), Sebastian Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and many others. 
A hint to Carlyle, ifit has not already been given 
him. Mademoiselle Louise Muhlbach published 
a work a year or two ago, a book of the existence 
of which we were ignorant until now—*“ Frederic 
the Great and his Court.” ‘The lady fables a little 
with hercharacters; but Thomas must take care 
how he attacksher. Mademoiselle is now Madame, 
having, since she appeared as an author, espoused 
Herr Theodore Munds. Jiistoire de la querelle 
des anciens et des modernes is a large book upon a 
rather small subject as viewed at first sight. Its 
more interesting, and least puerile pages are 
those devoted to the English period, where our 
countrymen are exhibited as waging a double 
war against catholiscism and pagan literature, 
Remarques sur le Dictionnaire de Vlacadémie 
Francaise, by B. Pautex, is a work intended 
to correct certain etymological and gram- 
matical errors in the great French dictionary. 


eyes 


M. Pautex has been engaged on his work 
for over twenty years, aud persons well 
qualified to judge pronounce his work “an 


excellent one to consult.” We read lately, as 
many no doubt have read, the “Bohemians 
in London.” We read it with mingled feelings 
of admiration and dislike, wishing tc use a mild 
word. Before Mr. Whitty wrote, wrote M. le 
docteur Fremder, Les vagabonds bohémiens, prin- 
cipalement dans l'ancien pays de Liége. This is 
another chapter in the history of the Gipsies. 
M. Fremder writes very learnedly. He writes 
the French fluently ; he reads Dutch and Flemish; 
he is not ignorant of the Bas-Breton. He de- 
votes four pages to the etymology of the word 
Boheme; but we cannot say, after reading them, 
that he greatly enlightens us. It is to be feared 
that we shall never know anything with certainty 
of the Gipsies. Their own traditions are not to 
be relied upon, as they do not always rely upon 
them themselves. When questioned on the sub- 
ject of their origin, they often pass off one of 
these traditions as they would pass off Brum- 
magem metal for genuine Potosi. Their ignorance 
deepens. According to all accounts worthy of 
being relied upon, the Gipsy has reached the fatal 
stage where one believes even in alie. The past 
history of this singular race must be traced in 
Acts of Parliament, in royal and imperial edicts, 
in municipal registers. ‘They were against every 
hen-roost, against every hedge where a sheet or 
shirt was laid to bleach they were against every 
hedgehog; and every man’s hand was against 
them—from the hedger and ditcher up to the 
Count Palatine and Kaiser. The edicts issued 
against them are literary and historical curiosi- 
ties in their way, and for these we must refer the 
reader to the pages of Dr. Fremder. 

In French literature there is, to use a City 
phrase, positively “nothing doing.” All through 
Lent no work of general interest has appeared. 
Religious books have appeared in great abun- 
dance, more so than ever we can recollect—some 
new, the majority reprints. Every one to his 
humour. 
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FRANCE. 


(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 
Paris, April 12. 


THe prospects of French literature have not much | 
Dumas the 


improved since I last addressed you. 
younger and Edmond About are still the favourites of 


the day; but they are both of them resting upon | 


their laurels, and have produced nothing new since 
the Roi des Montagnes and the Question d’Argent. 
Their silence is not compensated for by the industry 
of Dr. Veron, who treats the Question Littéraire in the 
Patrie at a length which must class him among 
the greatest literary bores of the day. There are 
hosts of young literary men perambulating the 
Boulevard des Italiens, who have found a resting-place 
for their hopes at the Bourse: a few more, shrinking 
from the battle of life, and disappointed at not ob- 
taining in reality the embodiment of their dreams, 
rush out of this world, by suicide or by enlisting in 
the Zouaves. The great majority, however, do not 
resort to such desperate expedients. They exclaim: 
“Why should we despair when champagne is as 
sparkling as ever, when so many bright eyes are to 
be found in the Quartier Breda? Nil desperandum !” 
To this class belong writers of the realist school—a 
polite name for the rankest and grossest materialism 
—the head of which may be considered as M. Champ- 
fleury, of the Revue des Deux Mondes. The insecurity 
of all political and social institutions—the feeling that, 
in spite of all the changes through which France has 





passed for the last fifty years, mightier transforma- | 


tions are at hand—the rapid growth of industry, and its 
applications to the luxuries of life—all these causes now 
operate upon the majority of society, and consequently 
on the literary members thereof, in the same way 
as they did on the Roman voluptuaries who 2900 
years ago endeavoured, in the enjoyment of the 
resent, to forget both the future and the past. 
Vriters who would se:ure an audience must now 
literally herd with the swine of Epicurus. They 
must take for their models the coarse diatribes of 
M. de Mirecour, the scarcely-disguised obscenity of 
Eugene Sue, and the lewd adaptations from Casti 
and Boccaccio of M. Champfleury. The lives of cour- 
tesans and opera-dancers seem to have an inexpres- 


sible charm for the million, while the most retined 


still patronise Balzac, George Sand, and Paul de Kock. 
The drama itself, if we except the feeble efforts of 


M. Ponsard, who finds his moral comedies pay better | 


than his tragedies, the work of his earlier days, is all 
of a materialist tendency. All the plays of Barriére, 
Dumas the younger, and their followers, are the pain- 
ful representations of a society which, having dis- 
carded every ennobling principle, lives only through 
the senses, and has adopted for its twofold motto, 
“Money, Pleasure.” But a corrupt taste is always 
sure to follow upon a low state of morality ; and 
when the life of a community is squandered away at 
rouge et noir, or in the midst of the orgies of the 
maison dorée, it is not unnatural to find swindlers 
and prostitutes as the heroes of the popular drama of 
the day. 

Apropos of Alexandre Dumas, whose letters on the 
English elections can hardly have added to his repu- 


tation on the other side of the Chammel, it may not be | 


uninteresting to your readers that, notwithstanding 
his assertion (in his letter to the Times) that he wrote 
merely for his pleasure, the great Alexander was paid 
by the Presse not somuch aline, but so much a letter. 
Besides his expenses, the price stipulated for each 
communication was 400 francs (16/.) Though replete 
with absurdities, M. Dumas’s epistles evinced a much 
greater acquaintance with English manners and cus- 
toms than could have been expected by those who 
are at all familiar with his reckless hardihood of 
assertion on subjects with which he is only unac- 
quainted. The knowing romancer, however, took 
over with him an Irish gentleman, who occasionally 
acts as his secretary, and at whose hands he daily 
underwent a preparatory cram, to avoid too glaring 
absurdities. With all this, he has contrived to give 
his readers some peculiarly new information on that 
very well-worn subject, the Crimean expedition. 
He expatiates on the great mortality among the 
horses, and ascribes it to the fact of their being 120 
leagues (about 300 miles) from their stores. 

The love of scandal is so deeply implanted in the 
human breast, that any publication throwing ridicule 
upon persons whom the world has been accustomed 
to regard with respect is sure of enjoying a far 
wider popularity than a work of greater merits. 
This explains the popularity of the libellous Ji- 
velli of M. de Mirecour. It also affords a clue to 
the avidity with which the long-winded memoirs of 
Marshal Marmont have been devoured by the public. 
However interesting some of the disclosures he makes, 
touching Napoleon especially, the base ingratitude 
and heartlessness which it discloses cannot but fill 
every upright and honourabl: mind with disgust. 
A rather curious incident conaected with this work 
should not be passed over. ‘Ihe heirs of the Prince 
Beauharnais, whom the Marshal accuses of treachery. 
have brought an action for libel against the heirs of 
Marshal Marmont for publishing his posthumous 
slander. 
interest. 

A meeting of the Statistical Society of Paris lately, 


This action is watched with the greatest | pepe I e) 
| mummify themselves, and strive to mummify | 
° y . m2 | . ~ 7 > 
Who would dream that this was the ! a dunghill may be at the entrance; but to escape 


the course of an hour's discussion, put anend to all | beautiful realm of valiant men, and of grand or « from the necessity of wading through a common 


the wondering and astonishment which the public, 
and what are called ‘“‘ the instructors of the public,” 
i.¢., the Paris journals, have been daily expressing 
for the last year or two, at the gradual increase of the 
cost of lodgings and the rent of houses, until they 





rise has been variously assigned to different causes, 
as, the number of houses den 
the new streets, the lodging-letting mania at the time 
of the National Exhibition, &c., all of which had, no 
doubt, a temporary influence in the augmentation ; 
but the true cause lies in the simple fact proved by 
the statistical tables of the city, which show that 
since the year 1807, with a population more than 
doubled, the superficies of Paris in Anno Domini 
1857 cover exactly the same space they did fifty 
The boundary wall which surrounds the 
‘ one inch; and, further 


years ago. 





capital has not been remove 
“Se +} 

diminish the 
the last t 


y new house that has been constructed has been 





have reached their present exorbitant prices. The | pelt 
ae, seek anes | the young soul would bound into the paradise if 


space occupied by dwelling-houses, | 
I A p x 
wenty-five years the architect of | 
| dental idealism. 


| 


| pictured in his “Gods of Greece”? 


| 


{ 


olished for the bnilding of | 


| compelled by law to leave an increase of space in | 


front for the pavement or ftrottoir—for in 1807 not a 
foot of flagging or asphalte existed in Paris. The 


gutters ran down the middle of the streets, and those 


who walked were left to protect themselves 
against horses, cabs, and carts, as best they 
might. But to return to the dearness of rent: you 


find in respectable but not first-rate streets in Paris 


| unfurnished lodgings on a fourth storey, consisting of 
seven rooms—an anti-room, or hall, salle a manger, | 


a couple of best bedrooms, with a room in the 
| garret for servant, and kitchen—letting at 1502. per 
annum, while the first floor goes at 4007. or 5007. The 
average calculation is that the price of apartments 


saloon 


has quadrupled within the last twenty years. 
On the whole, furnished lodgings in Paris are 


more reasonable taan unfurnished, both in hotels 
} and private houses; and it may be added that the 
| Hotel du Louvre—the largest and most splendid 
establishment in France—is more 
most of the others designated as first-rate in the 
fashionable quarter of thetown. In the Faubourg St. 
| Germain lodgings are still cheap; but to live with 
| comfort in that solitary part of Paris, so distant from 
the centre, and so magnificently death-like in its 


| to convey one to the amusements and gaieties of the 
| town, 





GERMANY. 

Die schinsten des 
Yon Gustav Scuwab. 

In 3 vols. 

| Tue debate about the value of classical studies 
has hitherto been a somewhat profitless one. No 
| one into whose education the Greck and Latin 
| classics have largely entered will think that this 
was a misfortune. 
| tion whether so much time devoted to gram- 
matical analysis was not time wasted. Classical 
| antiquity must come to us asa living poetry if 
it is to store our mind and to ennoble our cha- 
racter. We are, however, compelled at the most 
poetical period of our existence to anatomise it 
as if it were a dead thing; and then we are left 
at the least poetical period of our existence to 
create it again into a living poetry, if we have 
sufficient force and fecundity of imagination. 
This is as unwise as it is monstrously unnatural. 
Many deem themselves disgusted with classical 
studies when they are only disgusted with the 
mode in which these have in their own case been 
conducted. They remember them simply as a 
dreary affair of grammar and dictionary, of dust 
nd dismemberment. 
dissecting-room they were swallowing sand; 
} when not swallowing sand they were sitting in 


klassischen Alterthums. 
Stuttgart: Liesching. 


Saqen 


| the dissecting-room—a very limited, and not 
particularly pleasant variety. No wonder they 
are inclined to conclude that the classics are 


nothing but the lumber of a pedagogue’s world— 
of a world with which earth and sky and the 
throbbing heart of man disclaim relationship. 


ut he may reasonably ques- | ) 
| able of those half-mythical, half-historical figures 


| dread of eternal torments, 


reasonable than | 


utter stilluess, the luxury ofa carriage is indispensable | 


graceful divinities, which Schiller so beautifully 
Ancient 
civilisation should be presented to the child in 


| its effulgent totality, and not be chopped down 


into a starved dish called parts of speech. How 
the gates of the paradise were thrown open! It 
is as poetic food for heroism that classical studies 
have their highest merit. He who has thrice 
read through the “Iliad” in the original feels 
that the pith and panoply of Agamemnon, of 
Ajax, and of the noblest Homeric warriors, have 
become his, and has a dance in his veinsand a 
tenacity in his muscles, as if he had been fed as 
the Centaur Chiron fed the young Achilles, on 


| the marrow of bears, and the liver of lions and 


wild boars. ‘The energetic, the exalted virtues 
have never yet been generated by a transcen- 
It is the delusion of romantic 
minds that strength can be created by the aspi- 
ration towards strength; but strength can be 


| created only by exercise, and by familiarity with 


the deeds of the strong. No real strength is 
ever base, while the strongest natures are the 
tenderest, as the sweetest waters gush from the 
clefts of mighty mountains. ‘There passes into 
us, from contact with antiquity, an epic elevation 
which makes us leaders in courageous, and re- 
deemers in craven generations. The knights of 
the middle ages are not for a moment to be com- 
pared to the famous men of old. They were 
abjectly, childishly superstitious. They had not 
the same moral grandeur; they had not the same 
clear and commanding vision. They were 
barbarians, chained and chastened by the 
and scourged and 
subdued into purity, peacefulness, and charity 
by the crucifixions of remorse. But they had 
no distinct conception of a moral standard and a 
moral Jaw, and they thought the most horrible 
crimes could be atoned for by the silliest reli- 
gious practices, and without thorough repentance. 
Along with the most ridiculous scrupulosities of 
a diseased conscience they had no knowledge, no 
fear of the avenging ministers, which are ever as 
near the throne of the Everlasting God as His 
ministers of mercy. The half-mythical, half- 
historical figures, that still tower majestic and 
gleam undimmed across so many centuries 
through the miracles of Greek genius, impress us 
irresistibly by their enormous vigour; but they 
impress us still more by the bending of that 
vigour at the altar of the angry gods when pollu- 
tion had to be washed away, and when unutter- 
able guilt had to pay the penalty of unutterable 
pangs. Gustav Scwab brings the most remark- 


before us in this work, which, though professedly 
intended for youthful readers, may be profitably 
perused by all who are glad to revive the rapture 
of hours long passed away, when they found the 
“Odyssey” as entertaining as “ Kenilworth.’ 


| The charm of the book arises in a large measure 


| cal and the historical. 


| of the modern romance. 


When not sitting in the | 


| skill, an overflowing vitality, 


As the classics are now taught, children either | 


cram their memory with words, and nothing but 


words, or they are ahsurdly constituted critics, | 


where criticism can have no other effect except 
that of narrowing and withering the faculties. 
| What is not rejected as intolerably irksome 
| begets thus a premature rationalism, which has 
| a fatal effect on the whole future career. The rich 
symbolism, the unbroken unity, the radiant syn- 


from avoiding the distinction between the mythi- 
There are thus combined 
the vraisemblance of the chronicle and the interest 
Yet the epic dignity 
and the moral earnestness are not wanting. The 
second volume is such a completed story of the 
siege of Troy as had not, so far as we are aware, 
been previously attempted. There is a slowness, 
there is a cumbrousness which no German writer 
seems able to avoid; and of course Sewab has not 
but he has a pictorial 
which few of the 

Je narrates the 


wholly avoided them; 


German writers manifest. 
achievements of Greek heroes as if he had lived 
in their tents, had partaken of their banquets, 
and rushed to battle with them on the plains 
of Troy. His taste is as much to be com- 
mended as his descriptive power; every of- 
fensive <dctail is excluded; and thus the 
? 


| work, as designed mainly for the young, doubly 


answers its purpose. There is a mystical saying 
that there is nothing impure in the House of 


Jupiter; but the saying is true only for the phi- 


|losopher; and our children are to be guarded 


thesis,the heroic loftiness of ancient civilisation, are | 


| what would irresistibly rush on the bosom and 
phantasy of achild if pedants were not to meddle 
with the matter. To the pedants, ancient civi- 
lisation was never alive; to the pedants it is a 
vast mummy, in unbandaging which they 


others. 


| 
| 


from beholding what might seem impure in the 
House of Jupiter, though in the eye of the philo- 
sopher it might lose its impurity. In the educa- 
tion of children, the etymological as well as the 
substantial connection between health and holi- 
ness should never be lost sight of. A false deli- 
cacy is the breeder of foul ideas; and a robust 
individuality is pure without any affected purism. 
When the healthy is the holy, and when the holy 
is the healthy, we take the shortest road, though 
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sewer, we are glad to walk a long way round. 
A soul, alike healthy and holy, is never for an 
instant distracted between fastidiousness and 
filth. It is the fastidious who are filthy, and the 
filthy who are fastidious. We draw from every- 
thing what we already have in abundance; and, 
while one eye sees only the zephyr on the waters 
of the pool, and the flowers which wave by the 


brink at the zephyr’s breath—another eye sees | 


only the ugly frogs, and the hideous spawn, and 
the uglier and more hideous mud beneath the 
surface of the waters. 
a book is a good book when it sets us talking 


about children—those lovely possibilities of what | 


we might have been. A saint of the Christian 


Church has said that when he became a man he | 
put away childish things; he was the sincerest as | 


he was the boldest of men, and he spoke with wis- 
dom as well as with authority; but, O, that we 


could be what we dreamed that we could be when | 
the | 


children! The childhood of earth and 
childhood of our own career are intimately related. 
Each is the transient phantom, each is the 
gorgeous phantasy of a golden age. Hence an addi- 
tional reason why we should cling to the mytho- 
logy of the ancients, and find there our 
primary, our primordial instruction. For, alike 
in the one case as in the other, the gold of poetry 
is the gold of religion. And as poetry is the 
truest religion so is religion the truest philosophy. 
This indicates the order in which the works of 
the ancients should be read. First should come 
the poets, then the biographers, then the 
historians, then the orators, then the philoso- 
phers, then the critics. Baptised into the 


essential life of the ancients, poetry melting into | 
religion, we are prepared to see, through the | 


deeds of the valiant and the patriotic, the visible 
and the invisible holding out the hand to each 
other. 


We always conclude that | 


We doubt, however, whether the works | 


of Greek and Latin philosophers and critics | 


should ever be classbooks, either at school or at 
college. 
those philosophers and critics should ever be 
mentioned there. Philosophers and critics are for 


We doubt whether the very names of | 
| thinking that it was a real lion. 


critics and philosophers, and for them only when | 


childhood and youth have both gone by. A 
university could scarcely be complete without 
some one to give a history of human thought; 
but those only of the students should listen to the 
history who were attracted thereto by a peculiar 
metaphysical genius. It is not, however, by 
reading alone, or even by reading chiefly, that 


| Hercules. 


ancient civilisation can seize in its utmost living- | 


ness and vastness the modern mind. That civili- 
sation put the least part of itself into books. As 
far, therefore, as art was the handmaid of reli- 
gious worship and social existence, it should be 
reproduced as radiance and as movement to the 
eye and the heart of the child. It has been dis- 
cussed whether theancients had the pictorial glance, 
the pictorial fervour of the moderns. They could 
not have them to as great an extent, on account of 
the prevailing statuesque; but that they had them 
to a much larger extent than is usually supposed 
may be proved by a single fact—the immense 
profusion of epithets in Homer indicative of 
colour, applied both to persons and things, and no- 
tably to the arms and garments of gods and 
heroes. The child therefore, to whose imagina- 
tion and to whose breast ancient civilisation 


is to be offered as force and _fruit- 
fulness, as the organic and the beautiful, 
should have the art whtch miraculously 


revives, as a teacher. The richest being of a 
child is of course in the being around it—in the 
sounds and sights of the actual world. Never 
should it feel when passing from the actual world 


| fate, 


to the ancient world as if it were approaching 
something wholly contrasted. The actual world 
| differs from the ancient world in form, not in 
substance. They are branclies of the same eternal 
| tree. Painting should thus be the main instru- 
| ment to make the ancient world alive to the 
child. You may dispute as hotly as you choose 
| whether sculpture in antiquity was coloured, but 
assuredly the Homeric chieftains were not 
statues. It is absurd to introduce us to Castor 
| and Pollux without noses, Jupiter without legs, 
| and Apollo without a head, and tell us that what 
is thus so horribly mutilated represents to us 
| 


the ancient world. If it does, then with the 


ancient world we would rather have nothing to | 


do. In the cabinet of the antiquary, in the 
studio of the artist, the mutilated statue, or a cast 
| thereof, may find a fitting place: but away with 
| the statue or the cast thereof from the gaze which, 
| dwelling on and delighting in nature now, would 
likewise go to the far past in search of nature. 
| That past was once a glory and a gladness under 
the sun, and let it be a glory and a gladness 
whenever we draw near to it. A book like this 
of Gustav Sewab’s should, therefore, be crowded 
with pictorial illustrations. We have, in three 
volumes, six engravings—but every child must 
feel that that is a very small allowance, and 
would desire, and ought to be furnished with an 
engraving at every page—and if the work were 
translated into English, we hope that in this re- 
spect the English boy would be more generously 
dealt with than the German. What an excellent 
subject for a picture the following:—When 
| Theseus was seven years old Hercules visited 
Pittheus, the grandfather of Theseus. Pittheus 
hospitably entertained Hercules. During the re- 
| past Hercules laid aside the lion-skin which he 
| was in the habit of wearing. The companions of 
Theseus when they saw the lion-skin were 
seized with terror and ran away. Theseus, 
however, snatching an axe from the hand of a 
servant, ran fearlessly toward the lion-skin, 
From that 
moment Theseus seemed to be filled with another 
courage than his own. He now dreamt only of 
doing deeds as great as those of his relation 
How many other suggestive and in- 
spiring subjects do those sublime old mythical 
histories offer to the painter! Why the pictures 
of classical incidents and classical scenes are s 
| often failures is because the artist, instead of 
identifying himself with ancient civilisation, 
crams and pilfers out of compilations feeble, 
frigid, false, of the Lempriere sort. What can 
be produced but what is equally feeble, frigid, 
and false ? How greatly both in poetry and in 
painting does the French classical differ from the 
true classical; but the more the French go astray 
herein, the more extravagantly fond are the 
French of the classical field. Their Jupiter can 
never be aught but a kind of Louis Fourteenth, 
their Apollo aught but a Parisian dandy ; yet 
they must always be prating of or painting 
Jupiter and Apollo. The artificial classicality of 
the French has done as much almost as the 
efforts of the pedants to sever us from ancient 
civilisation. Shelley, at the hour of his tragic 
was on the way to more than had 
been achieved by any of the moderns to recall the 
past as a joyous apocalypse, as a_ breathing 
power — because his genius was an antique 
genius, and his sympathies, strangely at war with 
his ideas, were all with the ancient world. The 
poetical appreciation of antiquity has in England 
been in some measure retarded by Macaulay’s 
“Lays of Ancient Rome.” Macaulay’s faculty is 
an enlarged and sharpened newspaper faculty. 
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SCIENCE, ART, MUSIC, THE 


SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


THE FORTNIGHT. 
Proressor Owen, at the Geological Society, in a 
paper on the Dichobune Ovina from the upper eocene 
of the Isle of Wight, showed, from a description of the 
lower jaw and teeth of this anoplotherioid quad- 
Tuped, that the dental formula was the typical one in | 
diphyodont mammalia, being different from the allied 
species D. cervina, but that there existed relations be- 
tween the Xiphodon and Dichobune, as illustrated by | 
their dentary organs. The small anoplotherioid micro- 
therium in some respects much resembled the Chevro- 


tains of Java, but possessing persistent upper incisor 
teeth; it probably differed also from the Ruminants, 
in having a still more simplified structure of the 
stomach than even the Chevrotains present. Thus, 
nearly all the known eocene artiodactyle herbivores 
are separable from the Ruminants, and of the very 
few that remain the dental evidences are as yet in- 
complete. Further, the gradations of dentition dis- 
played by the extiuet even-toed hoofed herbivores go 
far to establish the natural character of the group | 
Artiodactyla. 

In a paper “on Two Species of the Fossil Mam- 
malian Genus Plagiaulax from Purbeck,” Dr. | 


| It is wholly rhetorical, and his ballads are simply 
| clever, forcible pieces of rhetoric. For that 
| reason, if for no other, they must be rejected as 
classical pictures, seeing that, thongh much 
| which in modern times passes as poetry is only 
| rhetoric, vast was the gulph in ancient times 
| between rhetoric and poetry. Professor Blackie 
and others are therefore greatly in error when, in 
| poems devoted to antiquity, they take Macaulay 
| asamodel. The influence of Grote is as pernicious 
| as the influence of Macaulay. Grote is a cold doc- 
trinaire, of acuteness quite equal to his learning. 
In estimating the character and the action of the 
| Greek democracies, he has probably been more 
successful than any of his predecessors. But of 
Hellenic, of antique existence in the plenitude, in 
the diversity thereof, we are convinced that he 
has the most inadequate, the most erroneous con- 
ceptions. As he has been accepted for a season as 
the highest authority on the matters which he 
| has treated, he has imbued too many with his own 
| doctrinaire tendencies. It is not by scholarship 
transcending even that of Grote or of Niebuhr 
| that we can be brought nearer to the ancients. 
| Our path toward the ancients must lie through 
| healthier notions of life and education generally. 
Such healthier notions are beginning to spread, 
however slowly. When they have gained a wider 
empire than now, it will be seen that the distine- 
tion between the classical and the romantic rests 
} on no solid basis. Gustav Scwab has contrived 
in these volumes to throw round each tradition an 
interest of exactly the same kind as that 
excited by the “Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ments.” There is nothing more marvellous in any 
of these than in the expediton of the Argonauts. 
| Perhaps we have been hitherto contented to look 
at bright, vigorous Hellenic realities too much 
| through Platonic idealisms, and thus the classical 
and the ideal have been regarded as identical. 
The Platonic ghastlinesses which ruined Greece 
still bewilder us. A profounder and profounder 
metaphysics would have harmonised with what- 
ever was noble and patriotic in Greeee. Platonic 
dialectics refined Greek realities into words, and 
the words into empty air. We must avoid then, 
as we would avoid the touch of a leper, Platonic 
dialectics and Platonic dualism, if we would see 
and feel what that was of which polytheism was 
a manifestation. Polytheism was the poetical 
revelation of a metaphysical unity. The dis- 
tinction between matter and spirit neither the 
poetical revelation nor the metaphysical unity 
recognised. It is folly, therefore, to judge the 
Hellenic, the antique existence, by an exclusively 
Christian standard, erected on Platonic dualisra, 
on the broad and deep distinction between matter 
and spirit. Not that the ancients were mate- 
rialists : they were neither materialists nor 
spiritualists. It is silly also to introduce Christian 
children into the domain of the antique tra- 
ditions, then, after presenting each tradition, 
to sermonise on the superiority of the Christian 
faith and of the Christian practice. Every beau- 
tiful thing left to itself makes every other beau- 
tiful thing more beautiful. There is room in the 
world, surely, both for the sublime sacrifices and 
the sublime endurance of Prometheus, and for 
every form of Christian martyrdom. What Al- 
cestis did for Admetus cannot lessen the merit 
of whatever divine renouncement and divine de- 
votedness Christian women have displayed. 
Blessed they who themselves, both heroes and 
saints, feel that the antique hero was brother to 
the Christian saint, and who discern nothing 
violent in passing from these excellent volumes 
to the history of Francis of Assisi or Vincent de 
Paul. ATTICUS. 





DRAMA, fe. 


Falconer, alluding to some interesting relics dis- 
covered some time since, on the cliffs of Durdlestone 
Bay, near Swanage, mentioned that some important 
additions had since been made to these Purbeck fauna, 
and that more recently numerous additional evidences 
of mammalian animals had been obtained, besides va- 


| rious valuable reptilian remains, in the same thin 


fresh-water deposit which had yielded tie fossil 
above referred to. Among the specimens found are 
some portions of the lower jaws of two species of a 


| mammalian genus, which is best represented among 
| existing forms by the Hypsiprymnus or kangaroo-rat. 


Dr. Falconer names the fossil genus Plagiaulax, an 
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abbreviation for plagiaulacodon from raayies, oblique, | 


nd «aaz, groove, having reference to the gonal 
grooving of the premolar teeth. The Plagiaulax, 
however, differs characteristically from the Hyp- 


siprymnus, in four particular points relative to 
the teeth, although the marsupial characters of 
the genus were inferred from some ances 
observed to the Hypsiprymnus. The peculiar small 
number of true molars in this genus, presenting, as 
it does, a marked special suppression in these organs, 
offered the most specialised exception, amongst the 
marsupiata fossil or recent, from the hitherto- 
accepted rule of the older vertebrate forms presenting 
the least departure from the archetypal plan: The 
crowns of the molars of the Plagiaulax presented an 
unmistakeable and close resemblance to those of the 











resem| 








minute teeth of the Microlistes from the Triassic bone- | 


bed of Wirtemburg. A large portion of the mam- 
malian remains from the thin Purbeck freshwater 
bed was formed of little lower jaws and small isolated 
bones, while more or less perfect skeletons of aquatic 
or amphibious reptiles occurred in the same deposi 
The same thing has been observed in the tanks in 
India; and, in the rich Falunian deposit of Sansan, 
skeletons of the large terrestrial animals were found 
in certain parts of the lacustrine beds, whilst in 
others the bones of frogs and shrews could be col- 
lected by the handful. Further explorations might 
yield even richer supplies of still larger mammals. 





it 
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In the recently published annual report of the Royal 
Astronomical Society, among other points, it may be 
noticed, with reference to the earth-thermometer 
observations alluded to in a former number of 
THe Critic, prosecuted at the observatory of Edin- 
burgh by Professor Smyth, that traces were found of 
a secular inequality supposed to be so far indicative of 
the sun belonging to the class of variable stars. 


improvement of astronomical vision between 9000 
and 10,700 feet was very sensible. 
sky was very favourable as regards freedom from 
clouds. The climate was also remarkably free from 
wind. The temperature was moderate, from 70° by 
day to 40° at night: the dryness was excessive both 
by night and day. 
resinous andabundant. The radiation of the sun was 
fierce, mounting above the graduation of the instru- 
ments. Radiation with the moon was perfectly 
sensible to the thermo-multiplier. Under these cli- 
matic conditions the Sheepshanks equatorial was 
found to have its vision greatly extended and 
improved. Definition was alsoimproved. The increase 
of the black lines in the spectrum was remarkable as the 
sun’s zenith distance increased. The definition of the 
lines improved, their numbers multiplied, and their 
thickness and blackness increased, with this feature, 
that certain lines remain, though amongst others 
that varied. The horizon line of the sea was never 
seen, the sun invariably rising and setting behind 
the line of the N.E. trade-wind cloud. The zodiacal 
light was regularly observed, but not with confirma- 
tion of recent theories. The report adds that a good 
or even moderate photographic image of a group such 
as the Pleiades would be something we have not had 
the pleasure of seeing, and a fair approach to getting 
an instantaneous image of a group of faint points, 
might lead the way to¢results of great importance. 
The gold medal of the Society was awarded to Mr. 
Schwabe, of Dessau, “the result of whose investi- 
gations has been to establish, with a degree of pro- 
bability almost amounting to certainty, that the solar 
spots pass through the phases of maximum and 
minimum frequency, and vice versd, in a period not 
very different from ten years.” For thirty years has 
this indefatigable astronomer prosecuted his observa- 
tions ; twelve years were passed in satisfying himself: 
six years more to satisfy, and still thirteen years 
more to convince, mankind. The energy of one man 
has revealed a phenomenon that had eluded even the 
suspicion of astronomers for two hundred years, The 
President of the Society thus summed up on this 
discovery: ‘‘ It promises to be the means of revealing 
the prevalence of a principle throughout the solar 


ing another link in the chain of analogies binding 


earth with other worlds, the ultimate effect of which | 


on the progress of physical research no one 
foresee. 


can 


With reference to the division of the surplus | 


among the assured in a life assurance company, and 
on the rates of premium which should be charged to 
render them equitable, Mr. oprague, at the Institute 
of Actuaries, observed that many of the methods now 
adopted for the division of the surplus were for mere 
convenience. The most equitable method appeared 
to be that which considers the annual premium paid 
to an office as consisting of two parts—one required 
for the payment of the sum assured; and the other added 
to guard against fluctuation in the rate of interest 
and in the mortality of the members, and the 
source from which the surplus arises, which is then 
divided among the members in proportion to the 
amount each has paid. By this method the additions 


made to the policy at successive periods of investiga- 
tion form a diminishing series, although the usual 
course, of making an addition to the policy irrespec- 
tive of age, had the effect of giving too much to the 
young lives and too little to the old ones; but by ! 


The | 
results of the Teneriffe expedition have shown that the | 


The mountain | 


The electricity was always | 


} P P oie . P 
making a suitable addition to the net premium, this 


method of division, which is simple, might be ren- 
dered equitable as it would adapt the premiums charged 
to the method of division, instead of the contrary, as is 
usually done. It appeared that the premiums that 
must be charged according to this view, when an 
addition is made to the policy at the rate of 14 per 
cent. per annum, are—for the age of twenty-five 
9], 5s. 11d., 


them now in use. 

Without entering into any discussion on the 
theory of the conservation of force as propounded by 
Mr. Faraday, at the Royal Institution, we shall only 
here point to those definitions given by Mr. Faraday 
himself which appear to convey the simplest and 
most concise view of the subject. Heat, for in- 
stance, isa mighty form of power, and its effects have 
been greatly developed ; therefore, assumptions re- 
garding its nature become useful and necessary, and 
philosophers try to define it. The most probable as- 
sumption is, that it is a motion of the particles of 
matter; but a view at one time very popular is, that 
it consists of a particular fluid of heat. Whether it 


be viewed in one way or the other, the principle of | 


conservation is admitted, I believe, with all its force. 
When transformed from one portion to another portion 
of like matter, the full amount of heat appears. 
When transferred to matter of another kind 
an apparent excess or deficiency often results. 
The word ‘capacity” is then introduced, which, 
while it acknowledges the principle of conserva- 
tion, leaves space for research. When converted 
into mechanical force in the steam or air engine, and 
so brought into direct contact with gravity, being 
then easily placed in relation to it—still the conser- 
vation is fully respected and wonderfully sustained. 
What is called chemical action affords equally in- 
structive and suggestive considerations in relation to 
the principle of the conservation of force. The inde- 
structibility of individual matter is one case, and a 
most important one, of the conservation of chemical 
| force. A molecule has been endowed with powers 
which give rise in it to various qualities, and these 
never change either in their nature or in their amount. 
A particle of oxygen is ever a particle of oxygen. If 


it enters into combination and disappears as oxygen, | 
it is oxygen with its first qualities—neither more nor | 


less: it has all its original force, and only that; and 


compounded of other particles, we should only increase 
the strength of the proof of the conservation of force, 
for we should have a right to say of these particles, 
long as they have been hidden, all that we could say 
| of the oxygen itself. Such are some of the definitions 
of the doctrine put forth by Mr. Faraday; and, as 
| the conservation of force is a constant quantity, if we 
may so term it, so far it is opposed to the usual theory 


of gravitation—that is, ‘ta simple attractive force | 


exerted between any two or all the particles of matter 
at every sensible distance, but varying inversely as 
the square of the distance—this variation of force in- 
versely amounting, in fact, to a creation or annihbila- 
tion of force, according to the distance "—an effect, as 
observed by Mr. Faraday, equal in its infinity and in 
its consequences to creation, and only within the 
power of Him who has created. And here for the 
present we leave this interesting subject. 

The result of a discussion on laving a permanent 
railway, at the Institution of Civil Engineers, showed 
that, with good materials, it would be difficult not to 
lay a safe road. The plan to be adopted must of 
course depend on local considerations; on the facili- 
ties of obtaining the materials; on the comparative 
cost; on the climate, &c. The greatest difficulties 
would have to be encountered in countries liable to 


extreme variations of temperature, as in Canada and | 
Norway, where, at times, there was almost tropical | 


heat, and at others the temperature was often 40° 
below zero. In Norway the frost penetrated to a 


depth from four to five feet; and this mass of earth | 


was sometimes lifted three or four inches. In that 
country the system adopted was that of longitudinal 


taken to make the road sufficiently rigid to hold 
together, so as to be passable during the who'e of 
winter. The success had hitherto been complete, for 
| no interruption had yet occurred to the regular trains 
from the climate. 

Taking paper as an example of the modification of 
woody fibre, the Rev. Mr. Barlow, at the Royal Institu- 
tion, showed the effects of some recent discoveries made 
with reference to this substance. Ordinary unsized 
paper, as is well known, easily burns, and is easily torn 
by merely dipping it into a mixture of two parts 
of concentrated sulphuric acid and one of water and 
then immediately and thoroughly washing the paper 
in water; its character is entirely changed, and the 


paper now acquires some very singular properties. | 


In this state the inventor, Mr. W. E. Gaine, has 
given to it the name of parchment-paper. It will 
bear writing-ink, it is not disintegrated by water, 
which does not even penetrate through it, and 
acquires an amount of tenacity that will enable a 
strip of the paper about an inch in width and formed 
into a ring to carry a weight of 100lb. On the ex- 
periment on this occasion aring of the paper carried 
801b., while parchment will only carry between 501b. 
and 60lb. The weight of the paper itself is not in- 





for thirty-five 2/. 19s., for forty-five | 
3/. 17s. 11d., not differing very much from some of | 


if hereafter we should decompose oxygen and find it | 


" J ee . timbers laid on cross sleepers, every precaution being 
system coextensive with gravitation, and of establish- | P yp | 





| creased by the process. The remarkable change thus 
produced renders the paper adapted for all purposes 
for which parchment has been hitherto used. The 
fact thus remains established of the complete con- 
version of the substance, although the whole subject 
is at present a mystery incapable of solution. 





QUERIES AND NOTES. 


Mopern TREATMENT OF SHAKSPERE, AND HOW TO 
Spe.t nis Name.—Literature is unlike politics, for 
a refugee may discuss that which belongs to the 
country in which he finds an asylum. The Republic 
of Letters is an image of the great Republic of the 
| Fature, for it is universal: it has no fvreigners,—that 

hostile word, so full of hatred and rivalry, is unknown 
| to it. In that noble Empire, Shakspere and Corneille 
are compatriots, all men are brethren, and have a 
common interest. For this reason, I hope that you 
will allow a stranger to address to you a few obser- 
vations which the last playbill emanating from the 
Princess’s Theatre have suggested to him. 

At the head of the document I read: “ Books of 
Shakespeare’s King Richard the Second, a3 ARRANGED 
for representation by Mr. Charles Kean.” Hitherto I 
had been under the impression that Shakspere wrote 
his pieces expressly ‘‘for representation,” and I was 
astonished to find that they steod in any need of 
being “arranged” for that purpose. Perhaps you can 
enlighten me upon this subject, as well as extricate 
me from another doubt. I see that Mr. Charles Kean 
calls Shakspere Shakespeare, and I find this great 
name spelt in this manner in several journals. In 
France we have long been taught that it must be 
| written Shakspere. Is this a mistake? You have 

touched upon this question in your last number, 
without bringing it to a conclusion; and although it 
| appears to you as exhausted, I ask permission to re- 
turn to it once more :— 
J’aurai du moins Vhonneur de l'avoir entrepris. 

I am aware that there was in the seventeenth c 
tury a strange indifference about the orthography of 
proper names, and that of this poet was then spelt in 
many different ways. In this sense, the fact that the 
first edition, by his comrades Heminge and Condell, 
speaks of him as Shakespear, is not of irresistible 
| authority. As you justly observe, the best ortho- 
graphy of a name is that adopted by the person who 
bore it. But there exist five authentic signatures of 
Shakspere—three upon his will, and two which are 
| attached to business documents. Unfortunately, in 

all the five, the last syllable is so illegible that it is 
| really impossible to be sure of anything. But the 
name traced upon the first page of Florio's Montaigne, 
in the British Museum, is very legibly Shakspere. 
Either this signature is an imitation which some forger 
of rare ability has amused himself with placing in 
| the volume, or it must be adopted as the true version ; 
| for, if it be not a forgery, the hand which traced it is 
evidently that which wrote the signatures to the will 
and to the business documents. The similitude is 
incontestible. 

People do not commit the crime of forgery without 
| some particular object, and it has never been asserted 

that the person who wrote upon the first page of the 

Florio had any interest in so doing. The book has 

been handed down to us without any history of its 
antecedents. It exists, and that is all we know 
about it, and it exists with a signature perfectly re- 
sembling the authentic signatures ; and, since there is 
nothing to lead us to believe that it is the handiwork 
of acriminal, there is the greatest of all possible pre- 
sumptions to lead us to believe that it is really by 
| Shakspere, and that he has there put his name, con- 
formably to the immemorial custom which the Eng- 
lish have of tracing their names in their books. Until 
| it is proved to me that this signature is a forgery, my 
reason tells me to accord to it the fullest authority, 
upon the simple ground that if it be not a forgery it 
is incontestibly by the great man. I am the more 
confirmed in this opinion by considering, as Sir F. 
Madden very justly observes, that Shakspere had 
read the Essays of Montaigne, and that consequently 
the volume may be the copy of them which he pos- 
sessed. The conclusion is, that, although the last 
syllable of the authentic signatures is not to be 
deciphered, it does not authorise pear or peare any 
more than pere; whilst a signature which offers real 
guarantees of authenticity indubitably authorises 
pere. This, therefore, is the orthography which we 
should adopt. 

There is, besides, another argument which seem, to 
me very powerful; it is, that, if the biography of Mr. 
Knight is to be believed, the registers of the parish of 

| Stratford, where Shakspere was baptised, with his 
numerous brothers and sisters, constantly spell the 
name of the father ‘* John Shakspere.” 

I have not, sir, the foolish pretension to be able to 
decide, by my unassisted powers and currente calamo, 
a difficulty which has for a long time occupied all 
English Shaksperians; only I state in all humility 
the reflections which are suggested to me by the state 
of the case as I know it. But how does it happen 
that such a question remains undecided in the year of 
grace 1857? How does it come to pass that England 
| gives proof of such an incredible indifference? Why 
(do you not suggest in your journal the election of a 
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sort of congress composed of literary men, 
notable Shaksperians, whose resolution should deter- 
mine this important point for ever, as the French 
Academy decides upon all doubtful words in the 
French I inguage ? g make so bold as to say that it 
is a disgrace to the native country of the 
si written in a uniform way—that 


poet of poets 


and 


that his name is 
name which should never be written but in letters of 
gold. 






At all events, it is clear, from the five authentic 
signatures, that the first syllable is indubitably 
Shaks, and I am therefore astonished that so many 
English spell it Shakes, as indeed it stands upon Mr. 
Kean’s playbill. [ can assure you that if a French- 
man write Cornaille or Moliare he would 
expose himself to be laughed at to the end his 
days. Even M. Ponsard committed a more venia 
error in 
Academy, in which he had the droll idea to speak of 
“Le bon Williams.’’ But if he were to live for a 
hundred years he never would escape the ridicule 
which he then incurred. 





were to 


But I return to the playbill of the Princess's 
Theatre. I greatly admire the mises-en-scéne of Mr. 


Charles Kean; but I cannot admire the tone in which 
he speaks of them, when he says that when ‘plays, 
which formerly commanded but occasional repetition, 
ARE ENABLED, by no derogatory means, to attract 
audiences for successive months, I cannot be wrong 


in presuming that the course / have adopted is sup- | 


ported by the irresistible force of public opinion.” 
English taste deserves a better compliment than this. 
Here the works of the sublime bard of Avon are 
played for the little as well as for the great. I have 
seen them at Sadler’s Wells, at the V Seoate Theatre, 
at the Haymarket, at Covent-garden, at the Surrey, 


and at Marylebone Theatres; and I can affirm that | 


everywhere they constantly attract the crowd, de- 
nuded though they be of the Oxford-street pomp. It 
is even avery remarkable thing, that profound, serious 
and intelligent admiration which Shakspere excites 
among the masses; they judge him with marvellous 
Sagacity, and like Molieré" s Marquis, they applaud 
“@ tous les bons endroits.” Shakspere can render that 


that celebrated reception discourse to the | 


gallery attentive which, when he is not upon the | 


stage, is more noisy in your theatres than in any 
other country in Europe. This is a new and striking 
testimony of that latent confraternity which exists 
between genius and the million. 

Mr. Charles Kean is, as a director, a man of great 
merit; the very beautiful and really artistic things 
which he has produced for the benefit of his wealthy 
audiences are justly appreciated; but is he 
the wrong to praise himself at the expense of the 
great dramatist, of the greatest actors, and of the 
public? Kdmund Kean, the Kembles, Macready 
“attracted audiences” when they performed Shak- 
spere, not only “for successive months,” but for 
successive years, although they did not add tourna- 
ments or historical episodes to the immortal pieces. 
And the reason of this is very simple. The tourna- 
ments (which, however, I am very far from blaming) 


not in | 


| 


are only pleasing to the eyes—at the end of a month | 


you have had enough of them; but the talent of a 
great actor, on the contrary, pe netrates your very 
soul with the passions whic h he interprets, and offers 
a study whose interest is always new as the passions 
themselves. When you have seen such an one for a 
year, you still desire to see him again. 

In truth it is asort of calumny against the human 
mind to assert that the author of “ Romeo,” of 
“ Hamlet,” and of “Richard II.,” needs to be 
pantomimised to make him attractive. On the day 
when that assertion is true, England will lose the 
rank which she holds in the republic of letters. But 
the sight of any such decadence cannot yet be 
perceived. Sadler’s Wells Theatre is filled two or 
three times a week, as often as Shakspere is played, 
without even adding “sentences selected from the 
Chronicles.’ 

And this brings me to the ‘‘ arrangements for re- 
presentation,” which I mentioned at the commence- 
ment of this letter. My respect for Shakspere is 
deeply wounded by them, and I regret to perceive that 
the most literary journals, se duced *%y the admirable 
beauty of the scene of Bolingbroke’s entry at the 
Princess’s Theatre, have allowed to pass, with trium- 
phant caperings, “the few sentences,” foreign to the 
text, which Mr. Charles Kean has added to the piece 
which he has mounted. I look upon these liberties 
taken with the demi-god of human intelligence with 
a severe eye. They are extremely danger rous, even 
when they are made small in order to appear inoffen- 
Sive. 
chronicles to-day, be sure that to-morrow 
adapter will be induced by your silence to go further, 
and no one can say where the desecration ‘will stop. 
It may be that, in 1858, as in 1728, some new Theo- 
bald will be found | to publish Shakespeare Restored 

“for representation !’ 

If it be possible to produce Shakspere with all the 
splendours of modern smise-en-scéne, with all the re- 
sources which science has placed within our power 
for the perfection of our pleasures, be it so. There is 
nothing better, nothing more worthy of applause, 
than thus to contribute to the still greater increase of 
his popul: arity; but, if this necessitates the introduc- | 


tion of a single cand that does not belong to him, 
let us renounce it all. 








your knights, in your mour, in your 
pageant, and in all the | “li: int colours which you 
have used with so much talent; + it I do not wish to 


purchase them at so dear a price. The text of a 
great master must be t With 
both, even those liberti most 
innocent soil their purity. 








Victor SCHGLCHER. 
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GALLERY OF 


THe Suffolk-street ge rnity dis] 
this vear. The staple ware is certainly much 
same as usual; but on th 1e wh ole we find the Ex 
tion rather more interesting than the last. Mr. 
Boddington, indefatigable as produces 
mountains and lakes and reedy river 
His — work is “A Summe 
North Wales’’ (233), 
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Givernen, i 
other objection to make than the ultra-purpureous 
glow which pervades it. Next to this is the “ Ap- 


proaching Storm, near Marlow, on the Thames” 
(550), where the threatening aspect of the thunder- 
storm is rendered with considerable force. Mr. J. P. 
Pettitt shows his versatility in several very clever 
landscapes: “Evening on the Llugwy, from the 
bridge Bettws-y-Coed ” (195), is evi lently a careful 
study of nature. The waterfall in front appears to 


us rather too solid and opaque. In Mr. J. Syer’s 
‘*Salmon Leap in the Conway ” (178), there is some 
effective rockery, but the handling has a hasty 


sketchy character. Mr. Henzell produces again 
his rosy little maidens, with the faithfullest of doggies 
—but all in that silky, flossy texture which grows 
tiresome when frequently repeated. Mr. J. J. Hill is 
another mannerist of a kindred sort. His staple is a 
glorious combination of colours, with which he adorns 
fishermen, haymakers, or whatever else may form 
the substratum ofhis picture. ‘‘ The Fisherman’s Re- 
turn” (109) isone of these glossy and glorified views 
of lowly life. Cannot Messrs. Hill and Henzell look 


about for something new in form or colour, before 
binding themselves irrevocably to a narrow range 
of representations, of which the world must ulti- 


mately get sick. 

Mr. T. F. Wainewright is an imitator of Cuyp, 
and sometimes succeeds in recalling those yellow 
sunsets which the great Dutchman was so fond of 
portraying. Mr. Wainewright seems to pique him- 
self upon making a picture out of the least possible 
materials, and he contrives to do this sometimes very 
effectively, though in other cases there is a poverty- 
stricken air about his canvass. His most ambitious 
effort, “In the Kentish Marshes” (245), labours a 
little under this defect, but is certainly an effective 
bit of painting. ‘Essex Marshes, Barking in 
the distance” (421), is very truthful, and, slight 
as it is, forms a very agreeable picture. The 
artist has so skilfully contrived to fill the eye, 
and also carry the imagination beyond the limits of 
the picture, that a mere flat marsh becomes for the 


| moment an entertaining prospect. The same artist 
| has some pretty, slight studies of “A Lane with 
Sheep” (622), and “ Spring Scene with Sheep” (319) 





If you permit the admission of scraps from old | 
another | 


| waxwork. 


I delight in your horses and in | said to have surprised the child 


—rather artificial in their pale green tint, but having 
withal a feeling of nature in them. 

Mr. Woolmer has, as usual, a collection of brilliant 
unrealities, gorgeous visions of what clime we know 
not. Mr. Tennant has a number of cheerful river 
scenes ; the ‘“ Pic-Nic Party to the Falls of Glan- 
coed” (204) is an agreeable instance. Mr. Zeitter is, 
as usual, shadowy and spotty, but with a taking 
effect here and there. He drops the Hungarian fic- 
tion in (238) ‘The Strangers at Richmond, York- 
shire,” but gives the supposed grey mists of Hungary 
to the cheerful hills of Richmond. 

Mr. W. W. Gosling is less successful than usual. 
He began at first with a striking trick of colour, 
and achieved some dashing bits of forest scenery. We 
cannot find fault with him for trying something new ; 
but this time he has not hit his mark so well. ‘ This is 
the dog that worried the cat ” (255) is an odd title for 

a sort of farmyard scene, in which the dog and cat 
are almost imperceptible items. The whole is careless 
and sketchy. 

Mr. West has some good river and coast scenes, 
somewhat in his usual buff and purple Norwegian 
manner; but his eye seems bo be recovering a littl 
from this peculiarity. Mr. Clint’s ‘Cove of Cork” 
(636) presents an anaes view of that picturesque 
locality, a little too much as if it had been copied 
from a model instead of from the place itself. Mr. G 
Albury Ponds, near Guildford” (408) is one of 
his most successful pictures. 

Mr. Salter has ventured to break a lance with 
Shakspere, and does not come off with much success. 
His attempt at ‘t Othello” is a schoolboy sort of pro- 
duction—the kind of thing that Madame Tussaud or 
the celebrated Mrs. Jarley might have got up in 
Iago reminds us terribly of a dummy 








Cole’s * 


that has lost its balance and is about to fall 
headlong. 
Mr. Hurlstone has been scarcely more successful 





in his rendering of an anecdote of the revolu 
touching the young Dauphin who was delivered over 
to the tutelage of Simon the Cobbler. The jailer is 
kneeling and praying 





historic 





in a dream full of fervour. The young prince appears 
in an attitude which it would be impossible to sustain 
fora moment—except in dreai 1 the laws of 


gravity may be set at defian 











One of the most striking pictures here is Mr. T. 
Roberts’s “Sick Boy” (86); Dickens’s ‘ Nicholas 
Nickleby” has farnished the them: Who can f t 





the description, quite incidentally luced, of the 








sick boy lying in his narrow gar watching the 
dark housetops and flying clouds, his only prospect, 
for months together; a few flowers in the window- 


sill to remind him of the green meadows where 
he played once; there he lies, doomed early to leave 





the joyous earth—but he is very patient. The artist 
has very sweetly and tenderly tr 1 this touch- 
ing episode into picture languag 1as kept clear 





maudlin sentiment which ! setting sin 
who attempt the pathetic. here is a 
pleasing harmony of colour, and details are effectively 
but not ostent atiously worked out. 

‘Tl Ritorno della Contadina ” (153), by 
is one of the novelties of the exhibition. A stately 
Italian woman, a model for a Juno or Ceres, Is 
crossing a brook, leading her eldest born, a boy of ten 
or twelve, by the hand, and 1er head in a 
large dish-like cradle her latest bort lump infant, 
full security on that perilous-looking 
The woman is not 1 forcibly 
painted. The picture is full of life and movement ; 
the back-ground is somewhat ft 2zy and careless, and 
not altogether agreeable in uur. “Il piccolo 
Tesoro della Madre” (441) is proewoss clever piece by 
the same artist. 

‘‘T am helping Mamma” 


of the 
of artists 





E. Eagles, 


1 bear ing 





who tosses in 


elevation. ly conceiv 








145) and “ Turning a 


Deaf Ear” (138), by S. Anderson, are worth looking 
at for the successfal application on asm all scale of a 
high degree of finish, and the subjects are not de- 





“ Waiting for Legal Advice ” (879), 
by J. Campbell, jJun., is a scene in a country attor- 
ney’s office, told with considerable humour. The boy 
spinning his teetotum on the fl or is a little wooden 
and awkward. Mr. Campbell’ 3 other work, “ A tidy 
Job—study of a North Countryman ” (750) is perfect 
in its way. The face of the ol 1 cobbler is ad imirably 
studied. Mr. F. Smallfield’s ‘‘ Itinerant Shoeblack 
(760) will add to his reputation. That it is painted 
witha photographic delicacy is not its highest merit ; 
the boy’s physiognomy is true to life, and charac- 
teristic of his age and class. “‘ The Love of Art” (802), 
a water-colour painting by R. W.Ch ipman, has the 
merit of telling its story well ; it is simple—an appren- 
tice to some rough handiwork, who, as he returns from 
the uncongenial labours of theshop, snatches a moment 
to contemplate wistfully the treasures of art which a 
printshop window presents to his longing eyes. 
There is an artist within him, fettered and bound, 
alas! by the rude chain of necessity. How many such 
may not be passing daily our . ts, destined never 
to break that strong chain. Mr. W. Hemsley sends 
an inimit: able boy, season ‘‘ Chris i is Time” (60). 
It reminds us ce rtainly of that inc - arable pair of 
p urple-faced, half-frozen urchins of Hunt; but it 
is ‘‘ variations,” as Sir Hugh Evans Bait say. Hunt’s 
wie carries a warming-pan, the comforting heat of 
which is destined for others—a sly hint of the adage 
Mr. Hemsley’s boy has a basket of 
and we augur that 
something comfortable and cheering is in store for 
him when he gets to his destination. 
We have a very fair bit of Pre- 
“Scene from ‘ As you like it,’ R 
Orlando” (269), by H. A. Bowl 





ficient in point. 


sic vos non vobis. 
cheerful holly, gay with berri 


1clitism in the 
id, Celia, and 
The colours of 





the dress of Rosalind appear out of harmony with the 
rest, and Rosalind herself is not the ideal of that 
lively and adventurous damsel. There is, however, 


much thought and suggestion in this picture, and the 
little woody vistas behind are cleverly managed. If 
Mr. Bowler does not suffer himself to become a 
mere slave to the principle of minute and laborious 
Sdelity, we jndige & him to be capable of great things. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 
THe members and friends of the Artists’ General 
Jenevolent Institution dined together on Saturday 
evening, the 4th, at the Freemason’s Tavern. Lord 
Dufferin in the chair. The object of th e institution is 





to extend relief to distressed merritorious artists, 
whether subscribers or not, whose w rork have been 
cenerally known and esteemed by the public, as well 
as to their widows and orphans. In this it differs 
from the Artists’ Benevoler id, which is confined 





to members or their widows and families. Since the 


establishment of the society in 1814, no less than 
1d20 donations have been granted, amounting to 
18,9662. During the past twelvemonth 10192 was 


ay rp! licants. The total 


distributed to seventy-three 


income for the year amounted to 1902/., while the ex- 
penditure was 1197/2 Lord Dufferin’s appeal was 
responded to by a subscr f 6507.—Govern- 
ment has ordered the of a gallery for the 





shanks’ collection on the vacant plot at Ken- 
Mr. Sheepshanks’s gift is accepted, but the 

ing of the gallery 
re consideration. 
America to 
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aint President Buchanan’s p trait. As the moun- 
tain will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to 


the acuaieia. We should. have thought that 
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THE CRITIC. 


[Aprin 15, 1857. 





Bunker'’s-hill would have afforded a better subject for 
the great battle painter——Mr. Braine’s pictures, 
sold by Messrs. Christie and Manson, have realised 
nearly 8000/7. The following were among the more 
remarkable lots:—A Vandervelde, 112 guineas. A 
beautiful piece of Vandervelde’s, from the De Gruyter 
collection was knocked down to Mr. Jones for 116 
guineas. A good Teniers went for 205 guineas; and 
a “River Scene,” by P. Wouvermans, for the same 
sum. A ‘Sea View,” by Vandervelde, 255 guineas. 
An “Interior,” by Ostade, 105 guineas. A Metzu, 
155 guineas. A Greuze, from Mr. Pierpont’s collec- 
tion, 240; and a “Landscape,” by Wouvermans, 
from the collection of Baron Nagel, 200 guineas. <A 
Venetian piece, by Canaletti, 215 guineas; and the 
companion piece, 230 guineas. An 
Ostade, 203 guineas; and a very small Interior, from 
the De Berri collection, by Netscher, 94 guineas. A 
Landscape, by Ruysdael, 126 guineas. A choice 
work by Wynants, from Baron Nagel’s collection, 
210, and one of the best examples of Ostade, 
guineas. A Camp Scene, by Wouvermans, and a 
small piece, by Van der Heyden, 150 and 95 guineas. 
A “ Head of a Girl,” a most lovely work by Greuze, 
was knocked down for 150 guineas; and the ** Bowl- 
players,” a very small but very well known composi- 
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tion by D. Teniers, 110 guineas. A Berghem from 
the Count de Morny’s collection, 261 guineas. Lot 
41, a Claude, excited great competition, and was at 


length purchased by the Marquis of Hertford for 500 
guineas. A small Landscape with river scene, 
Cuyp, fetched 110 guineas. A Dow, 95 guineas. A 
A small Paul Potter, after a smart contest beca 





the property of the Earl of Normanton for 599 | 
guineas. A Landscape, by Both, went for 215 
guineas. The best example of Berghem went for 


370 guineas. One of the finest of Wouverman’s 
landseapes, from the De Berri collection, was knocked 
down to Mr. Walsh for 350 guineas. The last lot, 
the “‘ Rape of Eurepa,” by Titian, was closely con- 
tested, becoming at last the property of the Marquis 
of Hertford, for 325 guineas. His Majesty the 





Emperor of Austria has conferred on Mr. Paul Pretsh, | 


the inventor of the art of photo-galvinography, the 
grand gold medal for arts and sciences in recogniti 
of his artistical perfection of the specimen print 
which Mr. Pretsh has submitted to his majesty. 











MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT CHAT. 


Tue Lenten musical entertainments have been nume- 
rous and attractive. On Monday both the Sacred 
Harmonic Society and Mr. Hullah gave their usual 
ig grey of “The Messiah.” On the same day 





{r. G. Case gave a monster concert; also Ilerren, 
Pauer and Deichmann their chamber concerts at 
Camberwell; also a concert by the Amateur Society, 
at which a new MS. overture by Mr. Balfe was 


played. The Madrigal Society has not been inactive, 
and among the miscellaneous musical entertainments 


of the week may be named Madame Onry’s chamber 


concert and instrumental music at the Polytechnic by 
the brothers Holmes.——Throughout Passion week 
the Orchestral Union, conducted by Mr. Alfred 
Mellon, has given a series of concerts at 
Theatre. We have heretofore expressed our high 
sense of the merits fairly attributable to this Union, 
which fairly upholds the fame of English instru- 
mentalists against even the Parisian Conversatoire. 
Of Mr. Mellon, as conductor, 
highest opinion. Few men could have brought a band 


to such absolute perfection as he has done, and that he | 


has done so argues the possession of the rarest quali- 
ties of genius, ingenuity, and patience. We could 


ve wishe nwaver. ti hettor counsels had nre. | been elevated from the curacy of Leigh to the incum- 
ave wished, however, that better counsels had pre- | : 
Orchestral 
What will the lovers of good music say | 


sided over the late 
Union. 
when they hear that this splendid band of instru- 


of the 


rroceedings 


mentalists, which has shown itself capable of exe- a : 
cuting works of the first order, such as Beethoven's | table.” Comedy we know does not work an exclusion 
Choral Symphony, has stooped to pander to the : aye , 
vulgarest taste by playing polkas by Jullien, and | fined toa knowledge of the Aristophaniec School, with 


gallopes from the Argyll Rooms! 


derance of Verdi's music. On Mon 





Interior, by | 


by 


Drury-lane 


we also entertain the 


et suc ave | 
been the heterogenous elements of a Tp | The widow of the late poet, Heinrich Heine, has 
concerts of the Orchestral Union have been composed. 
What is, in our opinion still worse, is, that there has | band to Herr Duesberg, 
been noticeable in the programme a marked prepon- | them for publication. 
lay, the 13th, the 





F 
| Germon soprano of great promise, and never yet 
heard in England; Madame Novello, Madame 
Rudersdorff, Miss Dolby, Miss Fanny Huddart, Mr. 
and Mrs. Weiss, Miss Alleyne, Miss Milner, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, and Signor Belletti. A concert is 
understood to take place at Exeter Hall about the 
latter end of April, in aid of the daughters of the 
; late Mr. Lefiler, who are left destitute.——The site of 
Covent Garden Theatre is being cleared of the ruins, 
the materials of which are being sold. The work of | 
, Clearance must be completed before the 16th, and the | 
first stone of the new edifice will be laid by Prince 
Albert early in June.——The demand for tickets for | 
the Great Handel Festival at the Crystal Palace is | 
constantly on the increase. In London alone 4000 
places have been sold. Those who desire to have 
good places from whence to view this unparralled 
scene (for it is a question whether the sense of seeing 
or hearing will be more gratified) must lose no time 
| in getting placess——Lientenant Perry (of Windsor 
court-martial celebrity) has adopted the stage as his 
| profession. He appeared in Melbourne as Dazzle, in 
“London Assurance.”—Mr. H. Seymour Carleton, 
the well-known mimic, appeared at St. Martin’s | 
Hall, on Easter Monday, in an original entertainment, | 
| written expressly for him by one of the authors of 
| “Like and Unlike.” The experiment was successful. 
——Madame Otto Goldsmidt (we had almost written 
Jenny Lind) gave birth, on the 31st ult., at Dresden, 
to a daughter. 














LITERARY NEWS. 


M. Micuet Levy, the Paris publisher, has purchased 
Guizot’s Memoirs for 100,000 franes. The work will 
appear in five volumes, and be entitled, ‘‘ Mémoires 
pour servir d I'Histoire de mon Temps depuis 1814 
| jusqu’an 22 Février, 1848.” The offices of the 
| Royal Society were removed on Monday, the 6th inst., 
Somerset-house to Burlington-house. The 
Atheneum announces that the editor of Archbishop 
| Laud’s works in the “Anglo-CatholicLibrary,”has col- 
| lected materials for an additional volume, which will 
{ contain 120 letters, hitherto unpublished, addressed 
by the Archbishop to King Charles, the Queen of 
| Bohemia, the Prince her son, Sir Thomas Rowe, Lord 
| Dorchester, the two Lords Conway (the Secretary of 
| State and his son), Sir John Lambe, and other cor- 
; respondents. He also seeks information as to any of 
| the Archbishop’s letters or papers which may be pre- 
| served in any public or private collections, and of 
| which he has not already obtained copies. A col- 
lection of rarissimi theological works has been sold by 
Messrs. Sotheby and Wilkinson. First edition of the 
| Genevan Version of the Bible (perfect copies rare), 
297, 10s.; Henrv the Eighth’s “Institution of a 
Christian Man,” 122: the “Prymer in Englyshe 
and in Laten” (1538), 177; the “Prymer of 
Queen Elizabeth,” first edition, extremely rare, 
701; and the “Booke of Common Prayer,” 
with the Psalter (1604), 1302. Of this edition there is 
a copy in the Bodleian Library, another at Lambeth, 
and one at Cambridge; but no copy exists in the 
Museum. Two copies only exist in private 
collections; one in the collection of the late Mr. 
Mendham.——The manuscript correspondence of 
King Charles the Third, of Spain (afterwards, as 
emperor, Charles the Sixth), with the first Chancellor 
of Bohemia, Count Wratislaw (died 1712), has recently 
been published by M. Alfred Arneth. The book is 
to contain new and valuable information respect- 
ing the history of the time of the Spanish Succession 
V Rev. Edward Braeley, otherwise 
| known as Cuthbert Rede, the author of “ Verdant 
Green,” and other works of a comic tendency, has 
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bency of Bobbington. The name of the new incum- 
bency is perhaps suggestive of comic ideas, but at this 
rate Mr. Bede will be a bishop, something higher in 
the Chureh than even his predecessor ‘the Vene- 


} from the episcopacy, though hitherto it has been con- 
which even Mr. Bede can searcelv claim kindred.—— 


entrusted the literary remains of her deceased hus- 
who is ocenpied in revising 


planted his Othello thither from the Lyceum ; whilst 
Conrad and Medora make strange discord with the 
never-to-be-defunct See-Saw Margery Daw. At the 
Adelphi, Madame Celeste makes her reappearance, 
after a temporary trip to the clouds, or somewhere 
else, and in celebration of that event we have a 
revival of that horrible Elves, or the Statue Bride, 
Mr. Selby’s bad version of a bad French original. 
The Princess’s still depends upon the scenic glories 
of Richard the Second; and the Olympic upon the 
histrionic marvels of Mr. Robson in Daddy Hardacre. 
Sadlers’ Wells is abandoned for the time to Mr. G. 
A. Webster, who with a troop of motley hue, affrights 
the classical Islingtonians with Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
and those enfants terribles, the Howards. 

Needless to say that Mr. Talfourd’s piece is based 
upon the mythological story of Atalanta, as it is to 
be found in Ovid by the classical critic, and in 
Lempritre by ‘those who are unable to read the story 
in the original. Do we not all knowit? Atalanta, 
the original “fast young lady,” who never would 
marry until she found a young man who was faster 
than herself; and Hippomanes, the fast young gentle- 
man, who, finding his legs fail him, depended for his 
success upon his gold. An old story with a good 
moral, and a pregnant subject for burlesque and joke. 
That being the case, our readers will understand that 
Mr. Talfourd is not the man to let such a capital 
opportunity slip. He has endowed it with a wealth 
of puns; he has spiced it with humour inexpressible. 
If it have a fault, perhaps it is his old one of want of 
construction. I begin to fear that Mr. Talfourd is 
too erratic, too hasty, too little given to hammering 
out his wit into perfection, ever to make the great 
comic writer of whom I once thought I could per- 
ceive the signs. I think his first piece was Alcestis, 
and I am sure that it was as good a piece as Atalanta 
—the same excellencies, the same faults, neither ad- 
vance or retrogression. Surely there is a want of 
labour here! 

As for the cast and mounting of the piece, it is 
highly creditable to the management of the Hay- 
market. Miss Ellen Ternanis Hippomanes, and Miss 
M. Oliver Atalanta; old King Macareus is represented 
by Mr. Chippendale; Paidagogos, the tutor, by Mr. 
Compton; and Cupid and Venus by Miss Marie 
Wilton and Miss Fanny Wright. The laughter is 
incessant from the beginning to the end, and the suc- 
cess of Atalanta unequivocal. 

Both operas opened last night, her Majesty’s 
Theatre with La Favorita and the ballet of Esmeralda, 
and the Lyceum with J Puritani and a new divertisse~ 
ment called Les Abeilles. For the present I can give 
no aceount of them. JACQUES. 





OBITUARY. 


BaLt, Dr. Ropert.—This eminent zoologist died at his house 
in Granby-row, Dublin, on the 30th ult., in the 55th year 
of his age. He was born at Cove, co. Cork, in April 1802, 
and from his earliest years devoted himseif to the study of 
natural science. His first public employment was in the 
Chief Secretary's Office in Dublin Castle, where he re- 
mained for twenty-five years. On the purchase of his 
extensive collection of specimens illustrative of the 
natural history of Ireland for Trinity College, he was ap- 
pointed the Dircetor of the Museum, which office he held 
to the time of his death, The other public offices which 
he then filled were—Secretary of the Queen's University 
in Ireland; of the Committee of Lectures in connection 
with the Department of Science and Art; and Assistant 
Examiner for Ireland to the Civil Service Committee. He 
had also for some years been Treasurer to the Royal 
Irish Academy, an office which, in corporate rank, is 
second only to that of the President. He was also 
Secretary to the Royal Zoological Society of Irelsnd, and 
was nominated President of the Zoological and Botanica} 
section at the approaching meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation at Dublin. In the archives of science his name 
will rank beside those of Forbes, Thompson, Owen, 
Yarrell, Bell, Johnston, Allman, and Paterson, 

Ricntek, Henry, an historical painter, and a member of 
the Old Society of Painters in Water Colours, at the ad- 
vanced age of 85, 








BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Abbott's Henry the Fourth, King ef France, 18mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 
Armstrong's Narrative of Discovery of North-West Passage, 16s. 
Bacon's Puilosophy of the Plays of Shakspere, Svo. 18s. cl. 
Barrett's Andreas, a Tragedy, post 8vo. 4s. cl. 








Heine has left behind him his 
own memoirs, which, interesting though they are, will 
not at present be given to the public.——The first 


Orchestral Union actually gave at Exeter- hall a great | é ! 
Verdi Festival,” consisting entirely of music from the | Volume of Dr. Barth's travels is promised in the 
“Trovitore,” the “Traviata,” and other works of the | course of a week or ten days, from the press of Julius 
same master. Now it behoves Mr. Mellon tochoose; he | Perthes, in Gotha. 

must declare either for good music or for bad, in order | 
that judges may understand whether to seek or avoid | 
him. He cannot be allowed to palter with both | 
parties, and by mixing up a programme of first-rate 
and tenth-rate works seek to attract both the popu- | Tie Easter Pieces. 

lace and persons of judicious taste. M. Jullien tried | Taymarket.—Atalanta: a burlesque by F. Tal- 
this experiment and miserably failed; so that in the | fonrd, Esq. : 

end even he has found it necessary to drop the good Tue OPERAS. 

music in a great measure, and appeal solely to the | Rasrer pieces! Strange and unacenstomed fact in 
vulgar taste. Mr. Mellon must imitate his example, | the late historv of the Drama: there is but a solitary 
and by his next series of concerts let us know whether | one: Mr. Talfourd’s Atalanta, at the Haymarket. 
he is a great musical maestro or a Jullien—— | At all the other houses we have old matter, more or 
The names of the artists engaged for the | Jess warmed up. 

Norwich Festival are as follows:—Leonhardi, a! At Drury Lane, we find Mr. Dillon, who has trans- 





DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &c. 


Bayldon's Treatise on Road Legislation and Management, 3s. 6d. 

teber's Seven Voices of the Spirit, cr, 8vo, 5s. cl. 

Brooke's Visits to Fields of Battle in England, 15th Century, 15s, 

Brown's ‘Three Gatherings, 18mo. Ls, 6d. cl 

Butler's Analogy of Religion, with Anal) 

Catalogue of Books published in United Kingdom during ‘56, 3s. 6a. 

Clara Woodward and her Day Dreams, 18mo. Is, 6d. cl. 

Confirmation Manual, edited by Hinxman, cr, Svo, 2s. cl. 

Cousolatio; or, Comfort for the Afflicted, edited by Kennaway, 4s. 67. 

Dahlgren's Shells and Shell-Guns, ®vo, 31s. 6d. half-bd. 

Divorce in 1357, feap. 8vo. Is, 6d, bds. 

Douglas's Alick and Janey, l6mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Doyle's Common Things of Everyday Life, fe. 8vo. Is. cl. 

Drew's Geometrical! Treatise on Conic Sections, cr. 8vo0. 4s. 6d. cl. 

Duty to Parents, 18mo, 3s. cl. 

Dynevor Terrace; or, the Clue of Life, 2 vols. fep. 8vo. 12s. cl. 

English Cyclopedia: Biography, Vol. IV., 4to. 10s. cl. 

Excerpta ¢ Fragmentis, 18mo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Fenwick’'s Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, fep. &8vo. 2s. 6d. sw@. 

Gilfillan’s Christianity and our Era, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cl. 

Gerstaecker’s Two Convicts, feap. 8vo. 2s. bds. 

Heygate’s Ember Hours, fep. Svo. 3s. cl. 

Howley's Concise History of English Constitution, er. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Husk's Musical Celebrations on St. Cecilia's Day, cr. Svo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Irish: Metropolitan Magazine No. 1, 8vo. 2s. 6d. swd. 

| Jones's Sheridan’s Pronouncing English Dictionary, by Birken, 33.62 
Keith's Complete Practieal Arithmetician, by Maynard, 4s. 6d. cl. 
Knight's Popular History of England, Vol. IL. 8vo, 9s. cl. 

| Lamb's Maiden Warrior, fep. 8vo. 1s. 6d. cl. 

' Lappenberg’s Englaud under the Normans, trans. by Thorpe, 15s. 
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Lardner’s Animal Physics, illust. 12mo. 12s. 6d. cl. 

Library of Biblical Literature, Vol. V. 12mo. ls. 6d. bids. 

Madden's Phantasmata, 2 vols. Svo. 23s. cl. 

Marshall's Homely Words and Songs for Working Men, &c. 1s, 4d. 

Melville’s Confidence Man, feap. 8vo. 5s. cl. 

Montgomerie’s Elements of Algebra, 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Nordhoff's Stories of the Island World, feap. 8vo. 5s, cl. 

Nottelle’s French: Pronunciation, 12mo. 1s, 6d. cl. 

Oxford Essays, 1857, 8vo. 7s. 6d. swd. 

Payn’s Stories and Sketches, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. el. 

Perley's Handbook for Emigrants to New Brunswick, feap. 8vo. 1s. 

Pratt's Poisonous, &c. Plants of our Fields and Woods, illast. 6s. 

Reed's English Literature, from Chaucer to Tennyson, 4s. 6d. 

Reed's Lectures ou the British Poets, 2 vols. 18mo. 12s. cl. 

Robertson's Sermons at Trinity Chapel, Brighton, Ist Serivs, 9s. 

Rose of Ashurst, by the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” 31s. 6d. cl. 

Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, '57, Spring edit. 12mo. 2s. 6d. cl. 

Sam Slick in Texas, fep 8vo. Is. bda. 

Shaen's and Greville's Book of Chancery Costs, er. 8vo. 7s. 6d. el. 

Shaw's Law and Practice of Parliament—Elections, l2mo. os, 6d. 

Smith On Stricture of the Urethra, 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl. 

Sound Words, 18mo. ls, $d. cL. : ’ 
ttiswoode's Tarantasse Journey through Eastern Russia, 10s. 6d. 

sainton's British Butterflies and Moths, Vol. I. 12mo. 4s. td. cl. 

Stewart's Practical Angler, fep. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cl. 

Taylor's Cyclopedia of Modern Travel, royal 8vo. 18s. cl. 
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OLT’S PATENT SIX-SHOT REVOL- 

J VERS—weight 2tb. 802. rifle-bored. lso, three sizes 
POCKET REVOLVERS, for travellers and house protection. 
Description and price lists furnished. Samue. Coct, 14, Pall 
Mall, London.—Beware of counterfeits. 


MHE AQUARIUM.—Living Marine and 
Fresh Water ANIMALS and PLANTS ; Sea Water, 
Tanks, Glasses, and every other requisite, ON SALE. 








| illustrated, priced, and descriptive List on application. The 


| 


| 
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Tooke’s and Newmarch’s History of Prices, Vols. V. and VI. 155-56, | 


Bvo. 52s. 6d. cl. 
Traill's Canadian Settler's Guide, 12mo. 5s. swd. 
Walpole's Letters, by Cunningham, Vol. II. 8vo. 10s, 6d. cL. 
Ward's The Husband in Utah, feap. Svo. 1s. 6d. bds. 
Warren's Manual of the Parliamentary Election Laws, 25s. cl 
Warren's Painting in Water-Colours, Part I1., 12mo., 2s. 6d. cl. 
Washington's Life, by W. Irving, illust. edit. Vol. 1., imp. 8vo., 21s. 
White's Madaron, or Artisan of Nismes, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. fd. cl. 
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Tue Lisrary or THE House or Commons.— | 
The report of the (defunct) Standing Committee of | 


the Library of the House of Commons informs us that 
the collection now amounts to upwards of 30,000 


volumes, the increase having occurred principally in | 


dictionaries, books of reference, history, law, topo- 
graphy, diplomacy, voyages, and travels. It has been 
found necessary to provide further accommodation for 


the journals 1837-1852 is finished, and the remaining 
MS. will be in type and the volume ready for delivery 
this year, when the preparation of the work, com- 
mencing with 1853, and including the subsequent 

ears, will be committed to the able hands of Mr. 

ardon, who has been entrusted with the compilation 
of three volumes, already printed, of general index to 
the journals. The general indexes to Bills, reports, 


| 
| 


and papers from 1801 to 1852, and to divisions from | 
the year 1836, have been compiled and printed. The | 


committee consisted of the late Speaker Lefevre, Mr. 


§. H. Walpole, Mr. Baines, Sir W. Heathcote, Mr. | 


Patten, and Mr. Bramston. 





In all insurance transactions the first consideration to an 
insurer should be to satisfy himself that the office in which he 
effects his insurance possesses unquestionable means for ful- 
filling the engagement entered into by his policy. The Bank 
ef London and National Provincial Insurance Association, in 
addition toits large income, affords the protection and secu- 
rity of a capital of one million sterling, and a proprietary 
body of upwards of one thousand responsible and infiuential 
persons, thereby offering ample security to all having trans- 
actions with it. 


OYAL HERALDIC OFFICE and 
GENEALOGICAL INSTITUTION FOR GREAT 
BRITAIN and IRELAND, 2, Long-acre, one door from St. 
Martin's-lane. . 
Family Pedigrees traced from Old Documents, Monastic 
Records, ‘‘ Domesday Books,"’ Ancient Manuscripts, and Old 
Heraldic Works, at the British Museum, fee 5s. 
Family Arms found and sketched, 2s. 
Armorial Bearings registered at the College of Arms (the 
only legal office in London), 
Mr. CULLETON, Genealogist, Lecturer on Heraldry, &c. 
The Heraldic Library open from Eleven to Four. 














Your ARMS FOUND (free of charge), 
and sketched, 2s. 6d. (send name and county) post-free 
for stamps. 

Your Crest Encraved in the first Heraldic Style on Seal, 
Signet Ring, Pencil-case, &c., 7s. 6d.; Motto in Ribbon or 
Garter, 7s. 6d.; Initials per Letter, 1s. 6: 25s. post-free. 

Henry Whiteman and Co.'s Improve ssing Press 
for Stamping Note-paper, Envelopes, &c 1 Die, con- 
taining Crest, Initials, or Name and Address, with Copper 
Matrix complete, 21s. 

Twenty-five per cent. deposit (in stamps) required en 
country orders, excepting when the articles to be engraved are 
sent. 

.¢ Henry Wuiteman and Co., Heraldic, Seal, and Die 
Engravers, 236, High Holborn, London. 


100.000 CUSTOMERS WANTED. 


Messrs. SAUNDERS, Brothers, are 
convinced the articles they sell are so good, that after one trial 
they will ever afterwards be ordered. Note Paper from 2s. 
er ream; Cream Laid Adhesive Envelopes, from 3s. per 1000; 
fine Blue Commercial Note Paper, 4s. per ream; ditto Letter 
paper &s. ; Commercial Envelopes from 5s. per 1000. No charge 
made for stamping arms, crests, initials, &c., on paper and 
envelopes. Polished steel dies cut from 3s. 6d. and upwards. 
Orders over 20s. sent carriage free to any part of the kingdom. 
Price lists sent free on application. A sample packet of sixty 
descriptions of papers and envelopes, from which a selection 
can with ease be made, sent post free on receipt of four stamps. 
Sacunpers, Brothers, Manufacturing Stationers, 104, London 
wall, London (E. C.) 
,YITCHEN RANGES.—The LEAMING- 
TON PRIZE KITCHENER combines a large hot- 
plate, with roasting and baking oven, and good boiler ; effects 


~ 





with St 








tanks, by Sanders and Woolcott, at their prices. —W. ALFORD 
LLOYD, 19 and 20, Portland-road, Regent’s-park, London (W.) 


BaAkciay and CO.’S STOUT, 3s. 6d. 
) per dozen quarts, by taking six dozen; if a less quan- 
tity, 4s. per dozen; PALE SHERRY, from upwards; 
PORT, from 42s. upw wds.—W. WHITAKER, Wine Mer- 
chant, 24, Crutched Friars, Mark Lane, London. 


] ASS’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE. 

The OCTOBER BREWINGS of this celebrated Ale 

are now arriving in casks of eighteen gailons and upward 

Our stock of Ale in bottle is in good condition. Larclay’s 
Porter and Stouts, in bottle and cask, may also be had of 

BERRY, BROS, & CO., 

ool 5 3, St. James’-street, 

: TWENTY SHILLINGS PER DOZEN. 

DEXMAN’S SOUTH AFRICAN PORT, 

DENMAN’S SOUTH AFRICAN SHERRY. 
“* Having tasted these wines, we say to those who like wine 
possessing richness without sweetness, dryness without 


28s 
268 





London. 


acidity, and body without brandy, by all means give thema | 


trial."’—Vide Bell's Weekly Messenger, Janwary 17, 1857. 
Bottles included. Packages allowed for when returned. 
Delivered free to any of the Railway Termini in London. 

Terms cash. 

A Sample Bottle for twenty-four stamps. 

Country Orders must contain a remittance. 
be crossed ‘*‘ Bank of London.” 

J. L. DENMAN, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch- 
street, London. Country house eatrance first door on the 


Cheques to 


“ left, up Railway-place. 
the increasing quantity of books. The general index to | - 


QOLE tA 6 SHERRY. — Vintage 1834, 
h guaranteed, 54s. per dozen. 
QUEEN ISABELLA’S FAVOURITE WINE, as used at 
the ROYAL TABLE OF SPAIN, 
The peculiar characteristics of the Wine are full body, fine 
favour and great richness, and is the FINEST SHERRY ever 


| imported, and eminently suited to the palate of those who 


ae and appreciate a first-class wine. 

J. L. DENMAN, Wine and Spirit Importer, 65, Fenchurch- 
street, London. Counting-house entrance, first door on the 
left, up Railway-place. 

“This wine possesses immense body, combined with a full 
and rich nutty flavour, and a dryness mellowed by its age, 
eonstituting at once the finest sherry we ever tasted; and we 
say to connoisseurs of really fine wine, call and judge for your- 
selves."’—Vide Morning lierald, Feb. 19, 1857. 


ry a vp , wy 
LLARTON’S STEEL BISCUIT 
B This elegant and very palatable preparation has now 
become a great favourite with the profession and the public. 
It is prescribed by most of the eminent physicians in London, 
and by many of them patronised in their own families. The 
medical and scientific journals have pronounced the steel bis- 
cuits to be a most useful and agreeable tonic, and a great boor 
to children and delicate females. Sold in boxes, at ls. 6d., 
2s. 6d., and 5s. each, by the proprietor, W. S. Saxsy, Pharma- 

ceutical Chemist, 254, High-street, Southwark. 

FLEMING’S PHOTOGRAPHIC WAREHOUSE, 
7a ¢ 

COMPLETE APPARATUS for 31., 
m3 taking Portraits 44 and under, including a Double 
Achromatic Lens beautifully mounted in brass, with rack and 
pinion (warranted to produce as perfect a picture and to be 
as-good as the most costly, and exchanged if not found every 
way satisfactory), superior-made Camera, with two dark 
slides and focussing slide, tripod stand with brass top, scales 
and weights, two porcelain pans, bath and dipper, glass funnel 
and measure, book of instructions, and all the necessary che- 
micals, packed and sent to any part of the kingdom. 
size, 54. 5s., including every article as above, but larger in pro- 
portion, taking portraits 6} and under. Next size, 11/. Lis., 
taking pictures 9-square and under. Every article in Pho- 


















tography. cheaper than any wholesale house in London, at | 


Gilbert Fleming's, 498, New Oxford-street.—FIRST STEPS 
IN PHOTOGRAPHY, by GILBERT FLEMING, now ready, 
price 6d.; by post, 7 stamps. The Art taught free to pur- 
chasers, and experienced operators sent to give instructions at 


| their own residence on moderate terms. 


| 
| 


| 


4 great saving in fuel, and a certain cure for smoky chimnies. | 


his is the most perfect and convenient Range of the day.— | 


Manufactured by CHARLES S. Emscote 
Foundry. 
SLACK, Furnishing Ironmongers, 336, Strand, London, where 
ohne may be seen in operatiop —Lists of Prices gratis or 
post-free. 


LOWNDES, 


'DWARDS'S SMOKE - CONSUMING | 


KITCHEN RANGES.—This Range, now brought to 
Perfection, was the only one that received a First-class Medal 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1855. It has la 





ge roasting ovens, 


Leamington, and supplied by RicHarp and Joun | 


& spacious hot plate, and insures a saving of 40 per cent. in | 


fuel over ranges on the ordinary construction. To be seen in 
daily operation at F. EDWARDS, SON, and Co.’s Showrooms, 
42, Poland-street, Oxford-street. 
With testimonials sent on application. 


; r i Manufacturers of Dr. 
Arnott's Smoke-Consuming [ire Grate. 


| 


Illustrated Prospectuses | payable to. 


| 
i 
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CHRONOMETER MANUFACTORY, 33 and 
gate-hill, London. Established 1749.—J. W. BENSON, 
tacturer of GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every 
tion, construction, and pattern, invites attention t 
ficent and unprecedented display of watches, which is ad 
to be the largest and best selected stock in London. 

sists of Chronometer, Duplex, Patent, Detached Lever, 
zontal, and Vertical Movements, Jewelled, &c., with all 
latest improvements, mounted in superbly-finished e1 
turned and engraved Gold and Silver C The d 
engraved upon many of the cases are by eminent artists 
ean only be obtained at this manufactory. If the i 7 
requisites, superiority of finish, combined with « 
performance, elegance, durability, and reasonab 
are wished for, the intending purchaser should visit th 
manufactory, or send for the ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 






















published by J. W. BENSON (and sent post free on applica- | 


cation), which contains sketches, prices, and directions as to 
what watch to buy, where to buy it, and how to useit. Seve- 
ral hundred letters have been received from persons who have 
bought watches at this manufactory, bearing testimony to the 
eorrect performances of the same. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

From the Morning Post, Oct. 30, 1856.—** Exhibits exquisite 
artistic feeling in ornamentation, and pe rfection of mech 
in structure.” From the Morning Chronicle, Oct. 30.—“ Ex- 
cellence of design and perfection in workmanship."’ From the 
Morning Advertiser, Nov. 1.—“The high repute which Mr. 
Benson has obtained for the qualities of his manufacture stands 
second to none.” From the Morning Herald, Nov. 3.—*The 
high standing of Mr. Benson as a London manufacturer must 
secure for him alarge amount of public patronage.’ ‘rom 
the Globe, Nov. 3.—All that can be desired, in finish, taste, and 
design.” 
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GOLD WATCHES, Horizontal Movements, Jewell 7 
accurate time-kKeepers, 3/. 15s., 4/. 15s., 54. l5s., to 15. 
each. i0ld Lever Watches, jewelled and highly-finished 


















movements, 6/. 6s., 82. 8s., 102, 10s., 127. 12s., 142. 14s., 167. 16s., 
to 40 cuineas. 
SILVER WATCHES, Horizo Movement l 
, exact time-keepers, 2/. 2 15s., 32. 15s., to iS. Cf 
Silver Lever Watches, highly finished, jewelled moveme 
$l. 10s., 41. 10s., 52. 108., 71. 10s., 82. 10s., 107. 10s., to 20 guir 


: 
A Two Years’ Warranty given with every Watch, and 
carriage paid, to Scotland, Ireland, Wales, or any part of 
kingdom, — receipt of post-office or bankers’ orde1 
. W. BENsow, 33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, Londor 
Shippers, and Watch ( 

3 taken in exchange. 


Merchants, 
Watch 


lubs supplied. Ol 
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YHE FORTY-SEVEN SHILLING SUITS, 
| made to order from Scotch Heather and Cheviot Tweeds, 

all wool, and thoroughly shrunk, by B. BENJAMIN, Mer- 

chant Tailor, 74, Rezent-street (W.) 
} The Two Guinea Dress or Frock Coat; 

The Guinea 38 Trousers; and 

The Half-guinea Waistcoat. 

The Registered Oude Wrapper, co 
Sleeved Cape 

N.B.—A px 














bining Coat, Cloak, and 





fect fit guaranteed. 


THYHE GREAT TOBACCO CONTRO- 

VERSY.—Dr. SEXTON will LECTURE on this im- 
portant topic daily, at 3 and half-past 7 p.m., at Dr. KAHN’S 
MUSEUM, 4, Coventry-street, Leicester-square, The Mu- 
seum, which now stands wholly unrivalled in the world, and 
the rarity and completeness of whose contents have already 
acquired for it an European reputation, and obtained the warm 
commendation of the press in this and other countries, is open 
daily, for gentlemen only, from 10 to 10. A new lecture is de- 
livered by Dr. Kaun at half-past 8 p.m. precisely. Admission 
ls. Descriptive catalogues of the Fall containing lectures 
as delivered by Dr. Kann, gratis to the visitors. 


COD We FITS a 
| ESSEY’S MARKING INK, the blackest 

4 and the best ever made, has now withstood the test of 
30 years’ experience in every quarter of the globe. 

Unlike other Marking Inks, it becomes an intensely black 
colour when washed, which endures as long as the fabric itself, 
without, in the slightest, injuring or corroding it. This ae- 
knowledged superiority has procured for the Proprictor of it 
numerous dishonourable competitors, who have endeavoured 
to foist their own inferior articles on the Public, even in some 
instances assuming the name and imitating the label of the 
genuine. The Public are therefore cautioned to observe the 
Jac-simile of the name (J. Lessey) engraved on the top of 
each box. 

Sold wholesale by J. LESSEY, 97, High-street, Marylebone, 
London, and retail by all respectable Stationers and Medicine 
Vendors in Great Britain and the Colonies. 


QLACK'S NICKEL SILVER is the hardest 

h and most perfect white metal ever invented, and in use 
| retains its silver-like appearance. Made into every article for 
| the Table, as Spoons, Forks, Candlesticks, Cruet Frames, Tea 
| Pots, &c., at one-twelfth the price of Silver. 








Fiddle Strong Thread King's 
Pat. Fiddle. Pat. at. 

per doz. perdoz. perdoz. per doz. 
Table Spoons & Forks 12s. & 15s. .. 198. .. 288. .. 308. 
Dessert ditto los. & 13s. 16s. ls. 258. 
Tea Spoons.........0-. 58 & 66. .. 8% lls. 12s. 


SLACK’S NICKEL ELECTRO-PLATED (BY ELKING- 
TON AND CO.’8 PATENT PROCESS) 
a ¢ ig of Pure Sil over Nickel; a combination of two 
metals possessing such valuable properties renders it in appear- 
ance and wear equal to Sterling Silver. 












Fiddle Pattern. Thread. King's. 

£a¢ £48. d. £sd. £8. d. 

Table Forks...... 110 0 .. 2 @ @ 216 @ 346 
Dessert ditto... 10 0 .. 110 6 200 2606 
Table Spoons... 110 0 .. 200 .. 218 @ 816 @ 
Dessert ditto... 1 0 0 i~ew3360.37 6 
Tea Spoons...... 012 0 018 0 156 lll 6 


SLACK’'S TABLE CUTLERY AND FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY 
has been celebrated for nearly fifty years for quality and 
cheapness. 
As the limits of an advertisement will not allow a detailed 
list, purchasers are requested to send for their Catalogue with 
| 200 Drawings, and prices of every requisite in Electro Plate 
Table Cutlery, Furnishing Ironmongery, &c. May be had 
gratis, or free by post. Orders above 2/. sent carriage free. 
| RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 338, Strand, opposite 
Somerset-house. 


} EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
| ROOMS devoted exclusively tothe SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads, The stock of each 
is at once the largest, newest, and most varied ever submitted 
to the public, and marked at prices proportionate with those 
that have tended to make his establishment the most dis- 
tinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from.......... 
Shower Baths, from . 74. 6d. to 
Lamps (Moderateur) from ... 6s. 0d. to £6 6s. each. 
(All other kinds at the same rate.) 
pg Te 5s. per gallon. 
YUTLERY VARRANTED.—The most 
‘ varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the word, 
anted, is on SALE at WILLIAM S. BURTON'S, at 
es that are remunerative only becanse of the largeness of 
34-inch ivory-handled table-knives, with high 
per dozen; deserts to match, 6d.; if to 
r; larger 
: if with 


black ! orn 





- 128, 0d. to £12 Os. each. 


£5 12s. each. 














W. BENSON'S WATCH, CLOCK, and | jices 
34, Lud- 
Manu- 
















ne, ive 
; white bone table kn 


Ssiver ferrt c 
1 ; Carvers, 2s. 3d. per pai 






table Knives, 7s. . per dozen; deserts, 6s. ers, 28. 6 
black woot table Knives and forks, és. per dozen: 
ti steels The largest stock in existence of 
p i dessert Knives and forks, in cases and otherwise, and of 
PPE PERFECT SUBSTITUTE | for 
SILVER. 
The REAL NICKEL SILVER, introduced twenty years 


ago, OY 


WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when plated by the patent 














of Messrs. Elkington and Co.,'is beyond all comparison the 
ery best article next to sterling silver that can be employed 
as such, either usefully o hnamentally, as by no possible test 
can it be di trom real silver. . 
Fiddle or Thread or 
Old Silver Brunswick King's 
Pattern. Pattern. Pattern. 
‘a Ss s and Forks 
per doze Rs, or | 60s. 
Dessert ditto and ¢ 08 35s 4. 
Teaditto .. ue ‘ -_ 24s, wis. 
1 d coffee set 1 liqueur frames, waiters, 





» prices. All kinds of re- 





itent 











| CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED 
| Fiddle Thread. Kings. 
Table Spoons and Forks, 
} te A eee a ds 28a, . SOs. 
t id ditto ... 10S, axe 1s, ©8258. 
: 5 Ils 12 
hese extensive pren 5s (already by far the 
ar , are of such a charact iat tl nti f 
EI is devoted to the display of the most mag- 
nificent stock of GENERAL HOUSE IRONMONGERY (in- 
‘] lery, Nickel Silver, Plated’G Brushes, 






ods, Baths 














Gaseliers, [ron and Brass teads, Bedding 
gs), so arranged in Sixteen Large Show-rooms 
yarties furnishing facilities in the selection of 
not be hoped for elsewhere 
1 Catalogues sent ( free 
OXFO si r ¢ 1, 1A i 3, NEWMAN- 
STREEL l und 6, PERRY’S-PLACE, London. 
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' 
| ER al DIC ENGR AVING.—Book Plate 
with Arms, 7s.; Crest on Seal or Ri : lie 
5s. Best I aan le Lever Press, with crest-die, - 
ing note-paper, 18s. Sent free for stamps. Documentary) d 
t . best workmanship only. Six heraldic engravers 
permane ‘ 1.—Mr CULLETON, Heraldic En 
g e! t Q cial appointment.—Royal Heraldic 
ft Acre or from St. Martin’s-lane) 
Wi HITE and SOF T HANDS all through 
the rinte he LONDON SOAP and CANDLE 
COMPANY, 76, New ui-street, have prepared a new 
WINTER SKIN SOAP, which by its continued use will pro- 
duce the softest of hands and whitest of skin, even in the 
coldest weather and ha st water. Itis agreea aly perfumed 
and beautifully soft in use. Sold in bars 1é. | d. Sole 
depét. The best and upest house in Tx for Wax, 
Sperm, Composite, and every kind of Candles, Soap, Oil, &c. 
Priced lists on applicatior 
PRIZE MEDAL OF THE PARIS 
EXHIBITION, awarded to W. H. CHILD for his 
superior BRUSHES, Manufacturer of the Patent Friction 
es for stimulating the Skin ofthe Head, thereb) 





Hair Brus! 


ywth of the Hair and preventin 




















f Toilet Brushes in Ivory, Ti 
und all kinds of Fancy Woods. 1u- 
Providence-row, Finsbury-square, and 
, Crystal Palace, Sydenham; and al 
Met PE N SUPERSEDED. — Marking 
ilk, tt coarse Towels, &c., with the 
PATENT ELEC rko S ILVER PLATES, prevents the ink 
spreading ever washes out. Initial Plate, ls.: Name 
Pl 28 f Moy Numbers, 2s.; with di pone for 
use, sent Rn. by post on ipt of stamps.—Mr. T. CUL- 
LE TON N, Patentee, Heraldic 'E ngraver to the Queen, 2, ea 
acre, on¢ j or from St. Martin’s-lane. No’ Travellers employed. 


NEW DISCOVERY. like. 
Surgeon-Dentist, 52 
tirely NEW DESCRIPTION ot 


HOW ARD, 
Fleet-street, Ago an en- 
ARTIFICIAL fixed 
ut springs, wires, or ligatures. They so moe re- 
natural Teeth as not to be distinguis Red from the 

y the closest observer: they will NEVER CHANGE 
R or DECAY, and will be found very superior to any 
before . 2 method does not require the ex- 








rigina 
COLOL 
teeth ever 














traction of roots or any painful operation, and will give sup- 
port and preserve teeth that are loose, and is guaranteed te 
restore articulation and mastication.—Decayed Teeth ren- 
lered soul me and useful in mastication 





, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 















L OLLOWAY’S PILLS a most excellent 
Remedy for Inc stion.—Charles Strong, bricklayer, 
of the parish of Burg field, near Reading, Berkshire, with 
great gratitude informs Professor Holloway that his Pills have 
ri “di him of indigestion, accompanied with all its horrors, 
after several physicians had been consulted in vain. For 
three years he was troubled with these terrible symptoms, 
frequent vomitings and want of rest, until he accidentally 
heard of Holloway’s Pills, and, persevering steadily with the 
same, in a few weeks he was restored to perfect health.—Sold 
by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world; at Professor 
Holloway’s este ablishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden-lane, New Yor _by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; 
A. Guidicy, Smyrna; and E. Muir, Malta. 
(PHE BEST FOOD FOR CHILDREN 
INVALIDS, and OTHERS.—ROBINSON’S PATENT 
BARLEY for making Superior Barley Water in Fi 


Minutes, has not only obtained the patrofage of her Majes 
come of general use to every 


and the Royal Family, but has t 
iss of the community, and is acknowledged to stand un- 
alled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and light food for 
Infents and Invalids; much approved for making a delicious 





Cur ard Pudding, and excellent for thickening Broths or Soups. 


ROBINSON’S PATENT GROATS for more than 
thirty years have been held in constant and increasing public 
\tion as the purest tarine of the oat, and as the best and 
valuable preparation for making a pure and delicate 
which forms a light and nutritious supper for the aged, 
opular recipe for colds and influenza, f general use in 
sick chamber, ternately with the Patent Barley, is 
in excellent food for Infants and Children A 

Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON, BELLVILLE, 





estir 
MOs« 
Gruc 
18 a 





and Co., Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion-street, Hol- 
born, London 

The proprietors of Robinson's Patent Barley and Patent 
Groats, desirous that the public shall at all times purchase 
these preparations in a perfectly sweet and fresh condition, 


respectfully inform the public that every 
pletely enveloped in the purest Tin Foil, 
usual and well-known paper wrapper. 


packet is now ¢ 
over which 


is the | 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in 
Town and Country, in Packets of 6d and 1s.; and Family | 
Canisters, at 2s., 5s., and 10s. each | 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
in ice Of its marked superiority over every 
ariety, secured the entire confidence and almost uni- 
preference of the most eminent medical practitioners 
ie most speedy and effectual remedy for 


NONSU MPTION, BRONCHITIS, 


Has now, 


( 


consequer 





ver 


ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIA- 
BETES, DISEASES of the SKIN, NEURALGLA, RICKETS, 
INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, and all 











SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS 
Its ding distinctive characteristics are: 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
I ABLE RITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH; 
FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTER-TASTE: 
CTs ND CONSEQUENT Et NOMY 
PI »N A ( RAN VILLE Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 
] Spas Gx ‘The Spas of England 
On Sudade De ath,”" &e., & 
Dr. Gran is used D ’E JONGH’S Light-Brown Cod 
Liver Oil extensive! his practice, and has found it not 
ttic us, but u its ulities. He believes it t 
n ect Oils sold without the guarantee 
' tv s DE JoNGH Dr. ( VILLE HAS 
HIS AR KIN DUCES TH DESIRED 
NAS ME THAN ¢ 8, AND THAT IT DOES NOT 

USE THE NAUSEA D MGESTI« k ONSEQUENT 
‘ I ADMINISTRATION ¢ I N I N AND OILS 
I € erm pala Dr. Granvill 

have es expressed a prefers for Dr. D 
Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil.’ 

s SLY in I RIAL Half-pints, 2s. 6d. : Pints, 49. 9d. ; 
Quarts, 9. capsuled 1 labelled with Dr. Dr Jonen's stamp 
und signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE GENUINE, by most 
espectable Che e ists throug! ut the United Kingdom.” 

Vholesale 1 Ret ail Depdt, 
ANSAR, HAR For D and | ( 7, Strand, London (W.C.), 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 
sy whom the Oil is daily forwarded to all parts of the 


Me! tropolis, 


JNADU L TERATED FOOD. 


[ONDON 1 











eae ANY (LIMITED), 
For the Importati Manufacture and Supply of Food, 
Drinks, and Drugs, in a Pure State. 
Capital, 100,000/., in 5000 Shares of 20/. each, with power to 
increase. 
De nr ysit, 57. per Share. 
—_ Liability Limited to the amount of each Share. 








Joint- Stock Companies’ Act of 1856, 
1 Liability. 


STEES, 


Incorporated under the 
with Limite 
TRU 
General Sir John Forster Fitzgerald, K.C.B., M.P. 
Henry Morris, Esq., late Madras Civil Service. 
DIRECTORS. 





The Right Hon. Lord Thomas Pelham Clinton, 10, Cleveland- 
square, Chairman 

The Hon. F. H. F. Berkeley, M.P. for Bristol, Victoria-square. 
Pimlico, Deputy~ hairmat 

John Cropp, Esq., Oakl: ands, Clapham. 








Charles Hene ., 3, Cadog an-plac e, Belgrave-square- 
Samuel J. No Esq.. Soho, and 8, Moreton-street, Pimlico. 
Capt. William Peel, 24, Beaumont-street, Portland-place. 


CHIEF ANALYST. 
Dr. Letheby, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, London 
Hospital, and Officer of Health tor the City of London. 








Soricrrors—Messrs. Harbin and Smith, 12, Clement’s-inn. 
BankeErs—The Bank of London, Threadneedle-street. 
GENERAL MANAGE William Cribb, Esq. 


lersbury, London. 

The Adulteration of our Food has become so dangerous and 
universal a practice, that the Legislature have deemed it ne- 
cessary to inquire searching!y into the social evil by means of 
which has found it to 


Offices—25, Buck 


a Committee of the House of Commons, 
be no fanciful chimera, but a dangerous fact, that nearly all 
the necessaries of life are fearfully adulterated. 


The Jimes newspaper has made the most strenuous efforts 
to arouse the attention of the public to a sense of the dang 
they incur from the present system, and the importance of an 
effectual remedy being found. In one of its leading articles 
the evil is thus graphically depicted :— 

“ We pay not only with our money but our lives. For the 
worst of it is, that the articles we purchase are not merely di- 
luted—they are adulterated — positively — abominably - 
poisonously. There is scarcely a single article of daily use 
which it is possible to procure genuine from ordinary shops. 

‘“*We ask for Bread, and we receive a Stone— 

‘For Coffee, and we receive Chicor 

‘For Chicory, and we receive Burnt Cz arrots, and Powd« 
Dried Horses’ Liver— 

‘For Oil of Almonds, and we receive Prussic Acid. 

‘ What are we to do when our meat and drink are poisoned?” 

And rain— 

‘Surely any one of respectability sufficient to gain credence 
for his assertion would make a fortune were he to set his face 
strenuously against all imposture, and determine to sell only 
genuine articles, even at a slightly enhanced price.” 

There is no ex ration in saying that numbers of invalids, 
delicate women, and tender children, have fallen victims to 
adulterations of food, drink, and drugs. Paralysis has also 
been clearly traced to this cause, and the universal diffusion of 
indigestion owes its origin very largely: to the effect of the 
dangerous adulterations of our food. 

To remedy this great social evil, 
oh “1 Company is established. 

Hach article vended will be manufactured or prepared en- 
tirely by the Company, and foreign productions will be 
imported direct; it will therefore derive the profits of both 
manufacturer and dealer, at the same time that it ensures 
perfect freedom from adulteration. 

A wholesale and export trade of unequalled magnitude may 
already be considered as guaranteed. 

Shareholders will have the privilege of purchasing their 
goods of the Company at wholesale price. The great addi- 
tional value that will attach to the shares from this regulation 
is obvious. 

Amongst the questions put to one of the witnesses by the 


















or of 














the London Adulterated 


Committee of the House of Commons were the follow- 
ing: 
Q. Is it your opinion that adulteration is very prevalent ? 





A. I find adulteration to be exceedingly prevalen t may 
be stated, generally, that it prevails in nearly all artic les which 
it will pay to adulterate. 

Q. Is it your opinion that the adulterations of the various 
articles to which you have referred have a very important in- 
fluence on the public health ? 

No doubt, I think, can posssibly be entertained on the 
subject -in the list are some of the most virnlent poisons. 
FORM OF APPLICATION FOR SHARES 
To the Directors of the “ London Unadulterated Food Com- 
pany " (Limited), 25, Bucklersbury, London. 

Gentlemen,—I request that you will allot me Shares 
of 202. each, in the above-named Company, and I undertake to 
accept the same, or such less number as you may allot me; to 
pay forthe same, and to sign the artic les of association of the 
company, when required, and I inclose [have paid into the 
bankers of the Company] (alter as the case may be) a 
deposit of £ 

Dated this 





. iv of 1 










me in full . 
P rofe ssion or business ‘ 
Residence .........00.00000. 





oon application must be accompanied by a remittance of, 
a banker's receipt for, 12. per share. Should the full number 
of f sh: ares applied for not be allotted, a proportionate part of the 


amount will be immediately returned, or applied to the pay- 


| ment of the remaining 4/. per share upon the number allotted. 


| terated 





EXTRACTS FROM THE CITY ARTICLES OF THE DAILY PREss. 
“The prospectus has been issued of the ‘ London Unadul- 
Food Company,’ with a capital of 100,0002., in 201. 
shares. It is respectably constituted, and the object is to 
manufacture and sell some of the articles of food which are 
most exposed to deleterious admixture, in a form that will 
guarantee their genuiness. Dr. Letheby is to be the chief 
analyst, and the names of the various dealers authorised to sell 
the Company's goods will be advertised in the local papers 
throughout the country. Times, February 27, 1857 

‘The establishment of such a company is a né atural neces- 
sity, as well as a moral boon, and it is consequently one that 
should be encouraged in every } manner by the public, 
or by that portion at least which vaines its health Ae ex- 
istence. It is by no means surpris . therefore, to find that 
gentlemen of high station have consented to ally their names 
and influence to the promotion of the ‘ Unaduiterated Food 
Coms any :’ and there can -" searcely a doubt that, if the 
ybiects laid down in the prosp us are enc rgetically pursued, 
and the reputation of the Company established for the supply 





»ssible 








of aliment in the highest state of puritv. that it will answer 
well as a commercial enterprise, and fully justify the expecta- 
tions of the promoters.”—Morning Post, February 28, 1857. 











‘The comp any have secured the services of that eminent 
nan, Dr. Lethe ofessor of Medical Jurisprudence at the 
London Hospital, d Office f Health for the City of London, 
as chief anaiy T s fact is a iat if science can be 
veneficially ¢ cted towards th 1 of deleterious com- 
pounds in the substances on which we exist ait will be called 
into request."—Morning Herald. February 28, 1857. 

“Tt has ares vectable direction, and Dr. Sethane is the chief 
analyst. The company will hold themselves pledged to the 
purity of every artic le sold by them, and are determined that | 


not merely the purity but the general condition of the goods 

shall be all that the most efficient supervision and improved 
machinery can make them. After 
allowing for every contingency, it is anticipated that the net 
profits will realise at least 5 per cent. per annum "—Aorning 
Chronicle, February 28, 1857. 





| GLE NFIE LD PATEN r STARCH, used 
in the Royal Laundry.—The Ladies are respectfully in- 
formed that this Starch is exclusively used in the Royal 
L aundry ; and her Majesty’s Laundress says that, although 
she has tried wheaten rice, and other powder starches, she has 
found none of them equal to the Glenfield, which is the finest 
starch she ever used.—WOTHERSPOON and Co., Glasgow 


and London. 
OHN GOSNELL and CO.’S CHERRY 


e TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any tooth powder, 
gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the enamel 
from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragranc e to the breath.— 









Sold by ll chemists and perfumers throughout the kingdom. 
Price 1s. 6d. per pot.—sSole Manufacturers and Patentees of 
1e Trichosaron, the only perfect hair-brush, letters patent 


unted Noy. 6, 1852.—12, Three-King-court, Lombard-street, 


sondon. 

Just published, price 1s. (by post, free, for 14 stamps). 
rUy an , TONTEIOR 

[= ‘BILITY and NERVOUSNESS: a 
complete Essay on the Secret Cause of these distressing 
Disorders; showing the advantages of the use of the Micro- 
in detecting, by scientific examination, the causes 
which commonly lead to its occurrence, the symptoms which 
indicate its presence, and the means to be adopted for its cure. 
By SAMUEL LA MERT, M.D., 37, Bedford-square, London. 
SHERWOOD and Co., Paternoster-row ; and from the Author, 
who may be consulted at his residence from 11 o'clock till 2, 


and from 6 till 8. 
GOOD FAMILY MEDICINE C HEST, 
and yet we 


* with a prudent use, has saved many a life; 
think the idea might be improved upon, and reduced toa more 
simple form. Take some good compound, such as COCKLE’S 
\NTIBILIOUS PILLS, and we find that the desired end may 
be obtained without scales and weights, or little mysterious 
compartments and enchanted bottles with crystal stoppers. 
Others might be used, but Cockle’s Pills, as tested by many 
thousands of persons, and found to answer their purpose so 


weil, may be set down as the best. —Observer. 
NDLAND 


K © ATING’S PALE NEWFOU} 
COD LIVER OIL, perfectly pure, nearly tasteless, and 
free from adulteration of Ma kind, having been analysed, re- 
ported on, and recommended by Professors Taylor and Thom- 
son, of Guy’s and St. Thomas's Hospitals, who, in the words 
of the late Dr. Pereira, say, that “the finest Oil is that most 
devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,’’ characters this will be 
round to possess in a high degree. Half-pints, 1s. 6d. ; pints, 
2s. 6d.; quarts, 4s. 6d. ; and five-pint Bottles, 10s. 6d., imperial 
measure.—79, St. Paul’s- churchyard, London. 


KK eATIN § COUGH LOZENGES. — 


{ good Speech or an effective Song cannot be given if 
the Vocal Organs are not in a sound condition, free from hoarse- 
ness or irritation. To remedy the latter and to produce melo- 
dious enunciation, every public character, whether of the r, 
the Senate, or the Pulpit, should have at hand Keating’s 
Cough Lozenges, which are patronised by a majority of the 
Imperial Parliament, the Bench, and le ading members of the 
Operatic Corps. For Affections of the Throat, or Chest, and 
for Winter Cough they are unfailing. Prepared and sold in 
Boxes, 1s. 1}d., aud Tins, 2s. 9d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, 
Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London. Retail by 
all Druggists. 


TPTURES.—BY ROYAL i ETTE RS PATE NT 
W THITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER T RU SS 
be the 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 

most effective invention in the curative treatment ot 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite r rosiating power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PAT LEVER, fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it yh be detected, and may 
be worn dur ‘in rsleep. <A descriptive circular may be had, and 
the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the 
cireumference of the body, two inches below the hips, being 
sent to the Manufacturer, Mr. W 5 TE, 228, Piccadilly, ondon. 












scope 






































Price of a Single Truss, 1 6d., and 31s. 6d. Pos- 
| tage, 1s. Price of a Double Nene! Sls. 6d., 42s., ply 52s. 6d. 
| Postage, ls. 8d. 


} mended by the Faculty as_ being peculiarly 


| the press. 
| sex, of any 


| tured with trusses. 


careful calculation, and | 





Post-oftice Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, 


Post-office, Piccadilly. 
YLASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE CAPS, 


4 

EK: &c.—The material of which the se are made is Sat 
ELASTIC and 

and the best Invention for giving efficient 

* all cases of WEAKNESS and 

, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS. 
hight ‘in texture, and inexpensive, and is 
stocking. Price from 7s. 6d. to 16s. 














COMPRESSIBLE, 
and permanent sup oH 
SWE. LIN 3 of the 
&c. It is porous, 
= awn on like an ordinary 
ach; postage, 6d. 
JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
| UPTURES EFFECTUALLY CURED 
WITHOUT A TRUSS.—DR. BARKER'S celebrated 
REMEDY is protected by three patents, of England, France, 
and Vienna; and from its great success in private practice is 
now made known as a public duty through the medium of 
In every case of single or double rupture, in either 
age, however bad or long standing Itis equally 
applicable, effecting a cure in a few days, without inconve- 
nience, and will be hailed as a boon by all who have been tor- 
Sent post-free to any part of the world, 
with instructions for use, on receipt of 1s. 6d. by post-office 
order, or stamps, by CHARLES BARKER, M.D., 10, Brook- 
street, Holborn, London.—Any infringement of this tripl 
patent will be proceeded against, and restrained by injunction 
of the Lord High Chancellor. 
roODT DD 7. > 
KX OW THYSELF.—The secret art of 
discove ring the true CHARACTER of INDIVIDUALS 
from the peculiarities of their HANDWRITING has long beet 
practised by MARIE COUPELLE with astonishing suc 
Her startling delineations are both full and detailed, differing 





trom anything hitherto attempted. All persons wishing to 
‘know themselves,’ or any friend in whom they are inte- 
rested, must send a specimen of their writing, stating sex and 


inclosing thirteen postage-stamps, to Miss C oupelle, ¢ 
Oxtford-street, London, and they will receive 
jinute detail of the mental and moral qualities, 
affections, virtues, &c. of the writer, with many 


age, 
Castle-street, 

a few days ar 
talents tastes, 








other things hitherto unsuspected.—“I am pleased with th 
accurate description you have given of myself.""—Miss Jones. 
I O YOU WANT LUXURIANT HAIR, 
WHISKERS, &c.?—If so, use MISS COUPELLE 
CRINUTRIAR, which is guaranteed to produce Whisker 
Moustachios, &c., in a few weeks, and restor« iair i 
baldness, from whatever cause, prevent its fallin fl 





strengthen weak hair, and effectually check greyness in ail its 


stages. Ifused in the nursery, it will avert baldness in aftel 
life.—Sold by all Chemists, price 2s., or will be sent, post-free 
| on receipt of twenty-four postage-stamps, by Miss Cou; elle. 


69, Castle-street, Oxford-street, London,.—Testimonials 
have ordered its use in hundr reds of cases with uniforn 








cess :"" Dr. Walsh.—‘* I have sold it for eleven years, and have 

never heard a complaint of it: Mr. Sanger ( hemist.- “My hair 

is quite restored :"’ E. James, Esq.—‘ After nine years’ hal i- 
| ness, its effects are miraculous:” W. Mahon, "I My 





Moustache is perfect:” C. Dillon, E seit stopped aes grey- 


ness and has darkened my hair:’ 
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A T NEW BOOKS, ENGLISH, FRENCH, 
AND GERMAN, 


Added immediately on Publication to 
HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 
CHURTON’S and BOOTH’S, 
, Regent-street, London (W.) (next the Royal 
Polytechnic Institution. ) 
Subscription—ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
Country Subscription—TWO GUINEAS and upwards. 


The following LIST of BOOKS, lately added, will show 
that every Work of merit is immediately taken, and in 
numbers only limited by the demand :— 

MitEr’s TESTIMONY oF THE Rocks. 

LETTERS FROM HEAD-QUARTERS. 

GASKELL's Lire oF CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 

DyNEVOR TERRACE, 

Two YEARS AGo, By REv. C. KINGSLEY. 

ELIZABETH DE V ALOIS —CATHERINE DE’ MEDIC1. 

Ivons.—AURORA LEIGH.—STILL WATERS. 

Mary Hamittron. —BoTHWELL.—PERRY’s Essays. 

NAPIER’S (SIR CHARLES) LIFE, 2 VOLs. 

NaPier’s BaLtic CAMPAIGN. 

FERRIER'’S CARAVAN JOURNEY.—LADY Swreu's PERSIA. 

BoMBAY TO bUSHIRE.—BINNING’S TRAVELS IN PERSIA. 

MvusGRAVE’S PILGRIMAGE TO DAUPHINE. 

Tue Eve or St. Mark.—FRrenps or BoHeMtA. 

NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 

MorieR’s PHoTO THE SULIOTr.—BowriINe@'s SIAM. 

Huc’s CHINA, THIBET, AND TaRTARY. 

ForTUNE’s CHIna.—MEApDows's CHINESE. 

GUTZLAFF'S CHINA.—YoOUNG’s ENGLISH IN CHINA. 

CALLERY AND Ivan's Cutna.—BortTawick's CALIFORNIA. 

LiFE OF MICHAEL ANGELO.—Sin J. REYNOLD's LETTERS. 

GAINSROROUGH’s LIFE, BY FULCHER. 

CoNYBEARE's St. PauL.—STANLEY’s SINAI AND PALESTINE. 

ROBINSON’s BIBLICAL RESEARCHES. 

Bacon’s Works, BY SPEDDING, ELLIs, 

Vols. L., IL, and III. 

Bacon’s Essay's BY WHATELY. 

THORNBURY's ART AND NATURE. 

TAULER's LIFE AND SERMONS.—GuUIZOT's LIFE OF PEEL. 

MeEmorR’s oF Stn R. PEEL, 2 vols. 

Sir E. Parry's Lire, By nis Son, 

SPOTTISWOODE’S TARANTASSE JOURNEY. 

MELVILLE’8 CONFIDENCE-MAN. 

SONGS OF THE CAVALIERS. 

GLADsTONE’s KANSAS.—OLMSTED’s TEXAS. 

DONALDSON’S CHRISTIAN ORTHODOX. 

Gosse’s Lire IN 1Ts Lower, INTERMEDIATE, AND HIGHER 

Fors, 


AND HEATH, 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 

Memorres pu Dvc pr Racusg, 8 tomes. 
QUATRE ANS DE REGNE, PAR DR. VERON. 
Discours pE M. Bior Er REPONSE DE M. 
GuizoT, Sir R. Peer, Erupe HistTori@ve. 
Huc, CHRISTIANISME EN CHINE, EN TARTARIE, ET 

THIBET, 2 tomes. 
LE Japon CONTEMPORAIN, PAR FRAISSINET. 
De FRANCE EN CHINE, PAR YVAN. 
CuRIST ET LE SIECLE, PAR BUNGENER, 
RELIGION NATURELLE, PAR J. SIMON. 
Les PHILosoPHEs FRANCAIS DU XIX SiecLe. 
FRANZ Baco, VON Kuno FIscHER. 
ARMUTH, LEID, UND GLUCK, VoN Burow. 
Maria THERESA UND IHRE ZEIT, VON CARION. 
NORDISCHES BILDERBUCH, VON MUGGE. 
Nacu Fiirr JABREN, VON STAHR. 
Dre LEUTE VON SELDWYLA, VON KELLER. 
WILHELM von HumBoLpT, von Hay. 
GreGcorivs, LEBEN UND SCENERIE AUS ITALTEN. 
HERTHA, VON FREDRIKE BREMER. 
BRIEFE VON SCHILLER’S GATTIN, VON DUNTZER. 
VOYAGE AUTOUR DE MA BIBLIOTHEQUE, PAR FEE. 
VILLEMAIN, ETUDES sUR LA LITTERATURE CONTEMPOBAINE. 
SISMONDI, FRAGMENTS DE SON JOURNAL, 
La NorveGs, PAR ENAULT. 
Hovssaye, VoyaGE HvuMORISTIQUE. 
La QUESTION D’ARGENT, Dumas Fits, 


GUIZOT. 


Detailed Catalogues, with Terms for Families and Book 
Societies, sent on application. 
307, 


Regent-street (W.), London. 





"METHOD OF CUL TIVATIN THE 


48 SPEAKING VOICE, by which it may be ph im- 
proved in tone, developed in compass, increased in power, 
1odulated, and preserved. By CHARLES SMITH, Profes- 
sor of Elocution, Author of “* Hints on Elocution,” &. By 
rder of any Bookseller, price 2s. 6d., or post-free from the 
Author for thirty stamps. 

Address Mr. CHARLES SMITH, 

11, Buckingham-street, 
HUNT ON STAMMERING. 

Just pub jlished, Second Edition, price 3s. 6d.; by post, 3s. 10d. 
TREATISE on the CURE of ST AMME R- 

< ING, &. By JAMES HUNT, Ph. D., M.R.S.L., &e. 
‘Unquestionably the most popular treatise ever given to the 
world on impediments in speech. It explains a beautiful and 
nane system,andin doing so indicates rapidly and suce inctly 
character, and, be it said, also the crue Ity and inadequacy 
he various systems hitherto in vogue for the cure of impe- 
ments of speech. This volume is a really admirable treatise, 
and no less admirable biogrs auphy y. Sun. Dec 6, 1856. 
An the by the same auth ir, a new work, 

“PHILOSOPHY of SPEECH.’ 


Bucking pam C + eee Ts, 
Strand (W.¢ 








entitled 


TESS, 


‘L mdon: LonGMaN and Co. By post from the Author’s re- 
sidence, 8. New Burlington-street (W.) 
(PE FIELD is a Weekly Journal, and | 
Organ of communication for Sportsmen and Naturalists 
its ins are regularly contributed to by the Hon. Grantley | 
Berkeley, Author of “ A Month in the Forests of France ;"' | 
e, Esq., Author of “Hints on Shooting and 






vy Hieover, Author of numerous Works on the | 


; Stonehenge, Author of “ British Rural | 
‘ord, Esq., Author of “The Theory and 
* Col. Whyte, Author of “ Sportmg in 

, Esq., of the Nottingham Observatory ; | 





Francis, Author of “Sporting Adventures of | 
md Dogvane. Edited by a Practical Sportsman, who is | 
‘sisted in every department by competent and famous pens. 
4 copy for six stamps. Subscription, 6s. 6d. per quarter. 


Office, 2 to 5, Essex-street, Strand (W.C) 





MADARON; 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d 


OR, THE ARTISAN OF NISMES 


as HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
BY M. D’AUBIGNE WHITE. 


and F, Bishopsgate-street. 





y in May will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 


London: W. G. CASH, 5 

THE L i FE 0 F HANDE 
BY VICTOR SCHOELCHER. 

TRUBNER and CO., 


L. 


60, Paternoster-row, London. 














Fresh Copies are 


This day is published, 8vo. cloth, price 18s 


Che Abilosophy of the Alans of Shakspere Cnfolded. 
BY DELIA BACON. 

With a Preface by NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 

GROOMBRIDGE and SONS, Publishers, 5, Paternoster-row. 


Author of “The Scarlet Letter,” &c. 





In a few days will be published, in 8vo. price 6d. 


{ EXPECTED GREAT COMET 
THE EXPECTED GREA MET. 
Will the approaching Comet strike the Earth ? 
Being an INQUIRY into the PROPHETIC DECLARATIONS in reference to the Probability of a COLLISION, and 
the consequent ‘‘END OF ALL THINGS’ 
JAMES 


in this Epoch of the World’s History. 


London: GILBERT, 49, Paternoster-row. 





London: 


THE TOBACCO CONTROVERSY. 
IS SMOKING INJURIOUS? 
AND CON—PHILOSOPHICALLY, SOCIALLY, AND MEDICINALLY. 


Selected from the Journals of the day. 


WITH NOTES BY JAMES GILBERT. 


postage free Fourpence each. 


THE PRO 


Series I. and II. price Threepence each, or 


The Third and Concluding Series, price Sixp« 
YAY T 1a 
LECTI RES 
DELIVERED ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS IN DR. KAHN’S MUSEUM, LONDON. 
BY GEORGE SEXTON, a M.D., F.R.G.S., F.E.S., &c. 


The Three Series contain an immense amount of very 


Published by JAMES GILBERT, 49, Paternoster- 


ence, contains a verbatim Report of the 


important and valuable information. 


row. Orders received by all 





CHARLES EDWARD MUDIBE, 510 & 511, New Oxford-street, 


Booksellers, & 
LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL WORKS 
RECENTLY ADDED TO 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 


I 


MACAULAY'S ENGLAND, Vols. III. and IV. 
DYNEVOR TERRACE, 1000 copies. 

GOING ABROAD, by Nona BELLaIRs. 
FLORENCE TtMPLAR.—KATHIB BRANDE. 
HeEab’s DescRIPTIVE Essays.—QUuEDAH. 
KaYeE's Lire oF Sin JOHN MALCOLM. 
LETTERS FROM HEAD-QUABTERS, 
SYDNEY FreLDING.—Lucy AYLMER. 
Lire oF GENERAL Sip C. Naprer. 
Bacon's Essays, edited by W ——— 
ALIson’s Evkore. New Series. Vol. 
McCiure's Arctic DIscovERtEs, 
Memoirs oF Sir W. E. Parry. 

Lire, by Pattie Henry Gosse. 

Joun HaLirax.—THE Youne YAGERS. 
Sirk JOSHUA REYNOLBS AND HIS WORKKS. 
AURORA LEIGH.—VALISNERIA. 

FRoupDge’s History oF ENGLAND. 
ANDERSSON’ S EXPLORATIONS IN AFRICA. 


Two YEARS Aco, BY CHARLES Kincstey. 1200 copies. 
MeEMmorIRS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE.—1000 copies. 
Lorrvus’s RESEARCHES IN CHALDEA. 
ARMSTRONG’s ARCTIC VOYAGE. 

MILLER’s TESTIMONY OF THE Rocks. 

Guizor’s Lire oF Six RoBERT PEEL. 

STmtu WaTERs.—J ESSIE CAMERON. 

30SWELL's LETTERS TO TEMFLE. 

MusGRAVE’'s PILGRIMAGE TO DAUPHINE. 
SrovuGuton's AGES OF CHRISTENDOM. 

Tue Days or My Lire.—WILDFLOWER. 
STANLEY’s Patestine. A New Edition. 
MeEmorrs OF ELIZABETH DE VALOIS. 

LIFE AND SERMONS OF Dr. JOHN TAULER. 
IsaBEL.—THE OLD MONASTERY. 

Monarcus RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. 
Maurice's DiscoursEs ON ST. JOHN. 
PALGRAVE’Ss Normanby, Vol. II. 
Lire IN ANCIENT INp1A, by Mrs. SPETR. 


4 2000 copies 


VL 


Memorrs oF Capt. ALLEN GARDINER. LBinNiNG’s TRAVELS IN PERSIA. 
Ocean GARDENS, by NoEL HUMPHRYS. MeMoiks OF FREDERIC PERTHES. 
Ir 1s NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. VioLeTt.—THE MYRTLE AND THE HEATHER 


RWAY AND SWEDEN. by X and Y 
COBNWALL's DRAMATIC SCENES 


Str Josnua REYNOLDS AND His WoRKS, N 
AvRORA LEIGH.— V ALISNERIA. BaRknyY 


Froupe’s History oF ENGLAND. MaRGUERITE’S LEGACY —KaTe CoveNTRY. 
ANDERSSON’S EXPLORATIONS IN AFRICA. CoNnYBEARE AND Hewson’s St. Pau 
BINNING’S TRAVELS IN PERSIA. PHOTO THE SuLioTe.—Datsy CHAIN 


I a R's CARAVAN JOURNEY. 
Harrorp’s Lire oF MicHAEL ANGELO. 
Essays, by Davip Masson. 


MEMOIRS OF FREDERICK PERTHES. 
VI0LET.—THE Myrtve and the HEATHER. 
NORWAY AND SWEDEN, by X and Y. 


BaRRY CORNWALL’S DRAMATIC SCENES. THe OWLETS OF OWLSTONE. 
Manrourrite’s Lecacy.—KaTE COVENTRY. Lives OF ALFIERI AND GOLDONI. 
CoNYBEARE AND Howson's ST. PAUL. KANE'S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 
Puoro THE SuLIoTE.— Daisy CHAIN. BoTHWELL, by PRoFEssoR AYTOUN. 


Hoop’s PEN AND PENcIL SKETCHES 
GIRLHOOD OF CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI 


FERRIER’S CARAVAN JOURNEY. 
BorRTHWICK’S RESIDENCE IN CALIFORNIA, 
THORNBURY'S SONGS OF THE J ACOBITES. BEAUMARCHAIS AND His TIMEs. 
Bowkino’s KINGDOM AND VEOPLE oF SIAM. Bonar’s Hymns or Fatra.—THEe RIVULET 
THE Goop OLD 'Times.—Ivoks. Morguey's Lire oF CORNELIUS AGRIPPA. 
LETTERS OF HENRIETTA MARIA. | SporriswooDe’s TARANTASSE JOURNEY. 
HE.Ps’ SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA : 


added wl 





never a delay ccecurs, and an ample supply is provided of all the principal New, Works 
as they appear. 

London; and 74 and 76, Cross-street, 

Manchester: 
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New Buavineron-Srreet, April 15. 


MR. BENTLEY'S 
W PUBLICATIONS 


a 


NE 


a\ 


HISTORICAL and MILITARY ACCOUNT 


DEFENCE of KARS. 


By COL. ATWELL LAKE, G.C.B. 
Illustrations. 


8vo. with Plans and 
(Just ready. | 
| 


EGYPT and the GREAT SUEZ 
CANAL: 


A NABRATIVE OF TRAVELS IN EGYPT, &c. 
By M. BARTHELEMY ST. HILAIRE. 
8vo. (Just ready. 


| 


| 


IIL. 
VOL, Il. OF 


HORACE WALPOLE’S 
ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE. 
Edited by PETER CUNNINGHAM, F.8.A. 


8vo. with Portraits, &c. 10s. 6d. New Edition (to be 
completed in Eight Volumes). } 
[Published this day. | 


yOu. it OF 
KAYE’S HISTORY 


OF THE 


WAR in AFFGHANISTAN. 


New Edition complete in Three Volumes. 
Crown 8vo. Five Shillings. [Just ready. 


NIGHTSHADE. 


3y G. JOHNSTONE, M.A. Crown post, price Five 
Shillings. [Just ready. 


CHINA, AUSTRALIA, 


AND THE 


ISLANDS of the PACIFIC | 


IN THE YEARS 1855-56. | 


By J. D. EWES, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Illustrations. 
ee 

VIL { 

Ninth Thousand, | 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO! 
MEND: | 
A MATTER-OF-FACT ROMANCE. 
By CHARLES READE. 
Ninth Thousand, crown 8vo. Five Shillings 
VUL 
Uniform with “Never Too Late to Mend." 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE. 
By CHARLES READE. 
With Mlustrations. Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


IX. 
PEG WOFFINGTON. 
By CHARLES READE. 

With Illustrations, Three Shillings and Sixpence. 


| story, which brings them before the reader with wonderful | 
| distinctness.”"—John Bull. } 


MONARCHS RETIRED from 
BUSINESS. 


2 vols post 8vo. with Illustrations, 21s. 


——— 


By Dr. DORAN. 


xI. 
THE | 

MARTYRS of CARTHAGE, 
By Mrs. WEBB, Author of * 
Third Edition. 


Naomi." 


Foolscap 8vo. with Illustrations 
Five Shillings, 


KIL. 


SERMONS IN STONES; 
OR, SCRIPTURE CONFIRMED BY GEOLOGY. 
By D. M‘AUSLAND. 

Second Edition, Feap. S8vo. Four Shillings 


London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street, 


Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty 


| language and profound thought and feeling. 


'THE ROSE OF ASHURST. 


ALCAZAR; or, 


| MARGUERITE’ 


pict uresque, 


13, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


“HURST AND BLACKETT| 


S TO HENRY COLBURN) 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


‘THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


> 


(SUCCESSOR 


|\A PERSONAL NARRATIVE of 


the DISCOVERY of the NORTH-WEST PASSAGE; 
with Numerous Incidents of Travel and Adventure during 
nearly Five Years’ Continuous Service in the 
Franklin. By ALEX. ARMSTRONG, M.D., R.N., late 
Surgeon and Naturalist of H.M.S. Investigator. 
by permission to H.R.H. Prince Albert. 
«&e., 16s. bound, 


SONGS of the CAVALIERS and. 


By G. W. | 


ROUNDHEADS, JACOBITE BALLADS, &c. 
THORNBURY, Author of *‘ Art and Nature at Home and 
Abroad,” &c. 
H. S. Marks, 10s. 6d. bound. 

“Those who love picture, life, and costume in song will 


| here find what they love.”"— Atheneum, 


“Fhe poems show great power, considerable command of 
But more than 
all, they display imagination.”—LZzpress. 


SIR BERNARD BURKE'S PEER. 


AGE and BARONETAGE for 1857, New Edition, corrected | 


to the Present Time, 
of the Nobility, &c. 
Arms. 

“*The Peerage and Baronetage,’ 


1 vol. with 1500 Engravings of 


by Sir Bernard Burke, 


has acquired so extensive and secure a reputation that it is | 
| needless almost to say « word in its praise. 
| served, however, that for amplitude of details, general accu- 


racy, and excellence of arrangement, it stands unrivalled 


| among the various directories on the same subject, and that | 

| it is justly looked upon as the standard authority upon all 

| matters relating to the lineage, personal history, family 
connections, and heraldic rights of the titled aristocracy of | 

The contents of the issue of 1857 | 


the United Kingdom. 


have been carefully revised.”—Jforning Post. 


‘PEN and PENCIL PICTURES. 


By THOMAS HOOD. Second Edition, with additions, in 

1 vol., with Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

‘* We are happy to find that the delightful volume ‘Pen 
and Pencil Pictures’ has reached a second edition, and that 
the reception of the younger Thomas Hood by the public 
has been worthy of the name he bears. The work is con- 


siderably augmented by passages of increased maturity and | 
| vigour, such as wil! contribute still further to its popularity | 
of the public.”"—Literary | 


among the 
Gazette. 


reading classes 


ELIZABETH DE VALOIS, 


QUEEN of SPAIN, and the COURT of PHILIP IL, 
from Numerous Unpublished Sources in the Archives of 
France, Italy, and Spain. By Miss FREER, Author of 
«The Life of Marguerite d’Angouléme,” &c. 2 vols., with 
Portraits, by Heath, 21s. bound. 


‘RUSSIA AFTER THE WAR. 


The Narrative of a Visit to that Country in 1856. 
SELINA BUNBURY, 
Europe,” &c. 


THE } 


By 
Author of ‘A Summer in Northen 
2 vols. 21s. bound. 


NEW NOVELS. 


the Author of * Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This story inevitably pleases, because a clever and right- 


An air of enjoyment in the writing finds its 
way into the reading.”—L.xaminer. 


the Dark Ages. 


By J. R. , Nut! ior of * 


Rome," &c, 


Esq 
3 vols, 
a 


Pe) 
Mrs IT. F. STEWARD. 3 vols. 


‘Mrs. Steward’s novel of * Marguerite’s Legacy’ is a 


clever and skilful composition—a well-constructed aud well- | 
| told tale.’ 


'—Spectator. 

“We feel perfect confidence in assuring our readers that 
they will not be disappointed in * Marguerite’s Legacy.’ Mrs. 
Steward has a dramatic style in relating the incidents of her 


THE DAYS OF MY LIFE, 


the Author of “ Margaret Maitland,” 3 vols. 
“The author writes with her usual fine capacity for the 
and her invariable good sense, good feeling, | 
and go d taste. No part of the narrative is uninteresting.” 
Athenceu m. 


THE SECOND WIFE. 3 vols. 


may relieve some readers to know that the step- 


&e 


ae ay 
jealousy, but a sweet woman, delicately drawn. 


is not 


Her step- 


| daughter Blanche is a character portrayed with much skill, 
| and in tender attractive colours.” —Athenceum. 


‘MARRIED FOR LOVE. 


Aut hor of * Cousin Geoffrey,” 3 vols. 


‘*Married for Love’ is full of lively sket 


and the story is ofa more exciting 


sas ‘Cousin 
and moving 


| nature.”"—Globe. 


JOHN 


Gentleman. 


ete in One Volume. 


Hé AT 
New - d Cheaper 
Price 10s. 6d. bound. 


i ir AX, 
- Edit 


ond; 


‘DARK aa FAIR. By the Author| 


Rockingham,” 3 vols. (Just ready.) 


awe 


1 vol. with numerous Illustrations by | 


from the Personal Communications | 


Modern § uciety in 


LEGACY. By) 


By | 
| 
the only book required by 


a vain, vile, harsh, corrosive embodiment of | 


By the | 


Al 





| April 15. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW 
EDITIONS. 


COLLECTED WORKS OF HUGH MILLER. 


Just ready, Vol. I. erown 8yo. price 7s. 6d. 


| MY SCHOOLS and SCHOOL- 
MASTERS ; 


Or, THE STORY OF MY EDUCATION. 





Arctic | 
Regions while in Search of the Expedition under Sir John | 


Dedicated } 
1 vol. with Map, | 


BY DR. M‘COSH AND DR. DICKIE. 


Just ready, Second Edition, 


TYPICAL FORMS, 


AND 


SPECIAL ENDS in CREATION. 


With numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d, 


Third Edition, 
‘MEMOIRS of FREDERICK 
PERTHES. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 21s. 


It may be ob- | 


Just ready, Third Edition, with Portraits and numerous 
Engravings, price 6s, 


EARLY DEATH NOT 
PREMATURE: 


BEING A MEMOIR OF FRANCIS LEWIS MACKENZIE 
With Notices of HENRY MACKENZIE. B.A, 


By REV. CHARLES POPHAM MILES, M.A., M.D., 
Glasgow. 


Just ready, 8vo. price 10s. 6d., Vol. II. 


LETTERS of JOHN CALVIN : 


Compiled from the Original Manuscripts, and Edited 
with Historical Notes. 


By DR. JULES BONNET. 
Translated from the Original Latin and French. 


8vo. cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


FAMILY PRAYERS. 


BY A PRISONER OF HOPE. 





THOMAS CONSTABLE and Co. London: 


HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co. 


Edinburgh : 





HAVES 1 FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME, 
ON A NEW PLAN. 
| 


| minded woman seems to have really put her heart into the | 
| telling of it. 


Large 8vo. strongly bound, price 6s. 


THE COMPLETE FRENCH 
CLASS-BOOK ; 


OR, GRAMMATICAL AND IDIOMATICAL FRENCH 
MANUAL, 


Prepared expressly for the use of English learners. 


By A. HAVET, 


French Master, Glasgow Atheneum, &c, 
’ 


‘HIS theoretical and practical work, 
which isin use in many Public and Private Schools, is 

beginners, being, at the same 

| time, adapted to the most advanced students. It contains— 


A Progressive FRENCH READING-BOOK. 

. Copious VOCABULARIES, 

3. A Complete AcciDENCcE and Syntax, exhibiting a con- 
tinual comparison between the English and the French 
languages. 

4, Frencu Lessons illustrative of all the idioms. 

5. Abundant ExERcisEs, 

6. Frencu CoNnvERSATIONS upon all topics, &c. 


*,* A specimen of 16 pages forwarded free to any one applying 
to Monsieur A. Havev, Collegiate School, Glasgow. 


London: Dvunav and €o.; W. ALLAN; 


SrMpKIn and Co. 


| LONDON: Printed by Jon Crocurorn, of 16, Oakley-square, Hamp~ 
‘oad, in the County of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 13, 
eet, New Turnstile, in the parish of St. Giles, Bioomsburyy 
and published by the said JOHN CROCK FORD, at29, Essex-street, Strand, 
in the City of Wustmineter (W.C.), on Weduesday, April 15, 1857. 





rench 


nsbu 
Strand, 
1857, 











